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LITERATURE. 

DR. LIEBER ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF- 
GOVERNMENT.* 

Dr. Lreser justly u the importance of 


is theme, now that the univ aspiration 
that js towards civil liberty and self-go- 
vernment. Itis evident that what is desired 
by all should be understood by all. In what 
does civil liberty consist, by what means is it 
to be maintained and diffused, and by what 
dangers it is menaced, are the important 
questions discussed in Dr. Lieber’s work, and 
which it behooves all men to ponder and 
learn how to answer. 

It is not enough that a — should de- 
sire or enjoy civil liberty. It is necessary 
that it should be understood before it can be 

uired or secured. 

. Lieber, in full consciousness of the 
importance of his subject, treats it with that 
— reverence its dignity demands. 

nan opening chapter, the author makes an 
appeal to Americans, in behalf of his theme, 
in the following eloquent terms :— 

“We belong to the Anglican tribe, which 
carries Angliean principles and liberty over 
the globe, because, wherever it moves, liberal 
institutions, and a common law, full of manly 
rights, and instinct with the principle of an 
expansive life, accompany it. We belong to 
that race whose obvious task it is, among other 
proud and saered tasks, to rear and spread 
civil liberty over vast regions in every of 
the earth, on continent and isle. We belo 
to that tribe which alone has the word Self 
Government. We belong to that nation whose 
great lot it isto be placed with the full inherit- 
ance of freedom on the freshest soil, in the 
noblest site, between Europe and Asia, a na- 
tion young, whose kindred countries, powerful 
in wealth, armies, and intellect, are old. It is 
a period when a peaceful migration of nations, 
pe in the a ht eat aes to the war- 
ike migration of the early middle ages, pours 
its crowd into the lap ot our thot Larter 
land, there to try and at times to test to the 
utmost our institutions—institutions which are 
our foundations and buttresses, as the law 
which they embody and organise is our sole 
and sovereign master.” 


_ Dr. Lieber throws aside the narrow defini- 
tions of civil liberty given by dogmatic 
writers, and is almost prepared to accept 
Lord John Russell’s sweeping ipse dixit: 
“Many definitions have been given of liberty ; 
most of them deserve no notice.” Dr. Lie- 
ber shows that civil liberty, difficult as it is 
to bring within the compass of a specific de- 
finition, consists in a system of checks, gua- 
rantees, laws, and institutions, by which the 
rights of man are protected. 


The author devotes a chapter to the com- 
parison of ancient and ern liberty, and 


treats of the former in the com ve spi 
rit of a philosophical historian, Pre he dist ine. 
tion between the two is thus stated in a brief 
apothegm: The safety of the state is the 
Pye eee of the ancients ; the safety 
— individual that of the moderns. 


pes of modern liberty, Angli- 
are 


have, acco 


on the laws and inatitatlons by 
upheld—for example, on Bail, 


ie ee 











High Treason, Communion, Liberty of 
Conscience, Petition, Liberty of Press, &c. 

There is a very interesting chapter on the 
popular fallacy, “Vox Populi vox Dei,” 
from which we give the following extract :-— 

“In polities, as in other spheres, it is never 
the loudest who are the wisest, though they 
are those who are heard, and whom flatterers 
pretend to treat as the people and as the utter- 
ers of the voice of God. Governments fre- 
ee rule nations as some of the French 
theatres are ruled. Paid applauders, called 
claequers, foree many a piece through a long 
series of performances, and it is these very | 
goverments of claequers that resort most fre- 
era to the vox populi vox Dei. Yet Made- 
moiselle Mars, one of the most distinguished 
French actresses that has ever played, was in 
the habit of saying, How much better we 
would play if we eared less for applause! 

“ Another strong case, showing that no de- 
pendence ean be placed upon the maxim, is 
that of proverbs. They are, doubtless, the 
voice of the people, and much wisdom many 
of them contain; but there are also many in 
favor of our worst passions and meanest dis 
positions, 

“The following rhymes are given by Mr. 
Trench in his Lessons on Proverbs, as ‘of an 
old poet’ :— 

“The people’s voice the voice of God we call : 

And what are Proverbs but the people’s voice? 


Coined first and current made by public choice 
Then sure they must have weight and truth withal.” 


“A very large class of proverbs is against 
peasants and the laboring classes; against 
women, lawyers, physicians—indeed, against 
all the staple subjects of former satire. 

“Whoever wishes to give great importance 
to a general movement, or sincerely believes it 
to be truly noble, calls it the voice of God. 
Pope Pius [X., in his proclamation of the 30th 
of March, 1848, says, in speaking of the gene- 
ral and enthusiastic movement of the Italians 
for Italy and Independence: ‘ Woeto him who 
does not discern the Vox Dei in this blast,’ &e. 
It eannot be supposed that he now considers 
that blast to have been the Vox Dei. 

“Sometimes the maxim is doubtless used in 
good faith, just as the French sometimes use 
that favorite expression of theirs: The in- 
stinct of the masses, without reserve; but ge- 
nerally, I think, Vox Populi Vox Dei is used 
hypoeritically or when people have misgivings 
that all may not be right, pretty much in the 
same manner as persons say that an argument 
is unanswerable, when they have a strong 
foreboding that it may be very answerable. 

“Vox Populi Vox Dei has never been used 
in France so frequently as after the second of 
December, yet there are, unquestionably, thou- 
sands in that country who would find their 
religious convictions much bewildered, if they 
were obliged to believe that it was the voice 
of God which spake through ballot-boxes un- 
der the management of the most centralized 
ony? in existence ; and at the voice of 
the Deity requires a thousand intrigues amon 
mith to be deliversd. 

“The doctrine, Vox populi vox Dei, is essen- 
tially unrepublican, as the doctrine that the 
people may do what they list under the con- 
stitution, above the constitution, and against 
the constitution, is an open avowal of disbe- 
lief in self-government.” 


There is a eg ae on Imperatorial 
Sovereignty which boldly denounces the 
modern Cesar, Louis Napoleon. We do 
not know how far the imperial rule extends 
over non-resident Academicians, but we 
should think that the author, to whose name 
on the title-page is annexed the honorable 
title of C.M., French Institute, would hardly 
feel secure of his head after the utterance of 
the following :-— 








“ How, in view of all these facts of Roman 
history and of Napoleon the First, the French 
have “aaa able once more boastfully to return 
to the forms and principles of imperatorial 
sovereignty, and once more to confound an 
apparently voluntary divestment of all liberty 
with liberty, is difficult to be understood by 
any one who is accustomed to self-government. 
Whatever allowance we may make on the 
ground of vanity, both because it may please 
the ignorant to be called upon to vote yes or 
nu, regarding an imperial crown, and because 
it may please them more to have an imperial 
government than one that has no such sound- 
ing name; whatever may be ascribed to mili- 
tary recollections-—and, unfortunately, in his- 
tory people only see prominent facts, as at a 
distance we see only the steeples of a town, 
and not the dark lanes and crowding misery 
which may be around them; whatever allow- 
ance may be made, and however well we may 
know that the whole could never have been 
effected without a wide-spread centralized | 
government and an enormous army—it still 
remains surprising to us that the French, or at 
least those who now govern, please themselves 
in the imperatorial forms of Rome, and in pre- 
senting popular absolutism as a desirable form 
of democracy. As though Tacitus had written 
like a contented man, and not with despair in 
his breast, breathed into many lines of his me- 
lancholy annals! 

“Yet so it is. Mr. Troplons. now presi- 
dent, I believe, of the senate, said on a solemn 
occasion, after the oy ama | second of De- 
cember, when he was descanting on the ser- 
vices rendered by Louis Napoleon: ‘The Ro- 
man democracy eonquered in Cesar and in 
Augustus the era of its tardy avénement.’ If 
imperatorial sovereignty were to be the last- 
ing destiny of France, and not a phase, French 
history would consist of a long royal absolut- 
ism; a short struggle for liberty, with the long 
fag end of Roman history—the avénement of 
democracy in its own destroyer, the impera- 
torial sovereignty, but without the long reriod 
of Roman republicanism. 

“The same gentleman drew up the report 
of the senatorial committee to which had been 
referred the subject, whether the people should 
be called upon to vote Yes or No on the ques- 
tion: Shall the republic be changed into an 
empire? This extraordinary report possesses 
historical importance, because it is a document 
containing the opinion of such a body as the 
French senate, and the political creed of the 
ruling party. I shall give it, therefore, a place 
in the appendix. It contains the same views 
mentioned above, but spread over a considera- 
ble space, at times with surprising untenable- 
ness and ineonsistency. 

“So little, indeed, has imperatorial sove- 
reignty to do with liberty, that we find even 
the earliest Asiatics ascribing the origin of 
their despotic power to unanimous election. 
I do not allude only to the case of Dajoces, in 
Herodotus, but to the mythological books of 
Asiatic nations. The following extract froma 
Mongolian cosmogony, whose mythos extends, 
as will be seen, over a vast part of the East, is 
so curious and so striking an instance of ‘the 
avénement of democracy’—though not a tardy 
one—and so clear a conception of imperatorial 
sovereignty without a suspicion of liberty, as 
a matter of course, since the whole refers to 
Asia, that the reader will not be dissatisfied 
with the extract. 

“ At this time (that is after evil had made 

ce aioe oe being ap- 

of great beauty and excellent aspect, 

and of a eandid and pest soul and clear in- 
tellect. This being confirmed, the righteous 
possessors in their property, and re 
unrighteous possessors to give up what they 
had ‘unjustly seguized. *aretnpan the fielde 
were distributed according to equal measure, 


its 
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and to every one wasdoneeven justice. Then | 
all eleeted him for their chief, and yielded 
allegiance to him with these words: We elect 
thee for our chief, and we will never trespass 
thy ordinances. On account of this unani-— 
mous election, he is called in the Indian lan- | 
gaage Ma ha-Ssamati-Radsha ; in Thibetian, | 
angboi b Kurbai-r Gjabbo; and in Mongo- 
lian, Olana-ergukdeksen Chagran (the many- | 
elected Monarch),’ | 
“*In the name of the people,’ commenced | 
the decree of Louis Napoleon—the first he 
issued after the second of December, when he | 
had made bimself master of France, and in | 
which he called upon all the French to state | 


the pnblie eye, though we are aware that 
many of them are written of a class of 
people who affect publicity very much them- 


selves, and do not shun, at times, to make 


any revelations, in print or otherwise, touch- 
ing any portion of their affairs, mental, 
moral, or material. 

We confess we find something not only 
odd but unsound in the publication of pas- 
sages like these we have alluded to, where 
personal beauty, mental emotions, accom- 
plishments, religious views, are all jumbled 
together in a rose-colored sketch of the 
impressions of the moment. The good 


whether he should have unlimited power for | sense of the world, in the ordinary habits of 
ten years. If it was not their will, the decree society, keeps many things of an honorable 
said there was no necessity of violence, for he character in the shade because they are 
would then resign his power. ‘This was naive. | plants which appropriately flourish there. 
But theories or words before the full nome Delicacy brought out into the sunlight be- 
tion of imperatorial sovereignty are of as little | «nos sometimes effrontery. As we do not 
Po cla Vp ani Laid Petco coy i is. rae | hold private life and persona! emotions to be 
ee . The pee y Libertas conn ‘ oy te topics for public criticism, we shall not dis- 
quently on the coins of Nero, and most fre- | CUSS the soundness of Miss Bremer’s esti- 

uently Fides Mutua, Liberalitas Augusta Fe- | mates of character, or the importance, in 
licitas Publica.” 


' 
The Appendix contains various valuable | 
papers on Election and Election Statistics, | 
and other subjects bearing upon the purpose | 
of the work. 
Dr. Lieber’s book is an important and | 
original contribution to political philo- | 
sophy. It will be undoubtedly a standard | 
work, and should be adopted as a text-book 
in every educational institution in the land. | 
The liberal manner in which the Philadel- | 
= publishers, Lippincott, Grambo & Co., | 
ave brought out this substantial work, is | 
creditable as it is rare in these days of light | 
literature. 





MISS BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD.* | 
Tue letters of which Miss Bremer'’s book | 
on America is compésed, cover a period of | 
two years, from the date of her approach to | 
the country at sea, September 1849, to the | 
record upon the same element on her fare- | 
well to the land, September, 1851. The 
title of the work, and the form in which it 
is written, readily indicate its point of view 
and general characteristics to those who 
have made acquaintance with the peculiari- 
ties of Miss Bremer’s pen in her novels. 
It is — largely a domestic personal nar- 
rative, of which the American friends of 
the authoress are the heroes and the hero- 
ines; and such being the material, the man- 
ner and sentiment share the liberties of an 
unrestricted private correspondence. The 
sister to whom the letters are addressed is 
an invalid, to whom the epistles are sent 
with the kind motive apparent throughout, 
of awakening every tender and delicate 
emotion; and as Miss Bremer, always 
earnest and sincere, must write under such 
circumstances with still greater warmth and 
solemnity, we have a book which is quite 
unique among the published literature of 
the day. It deals with familiar persons and 
characters as living persons and characters 
should anly be spoken of in the intimacies of 
friendship or in the privacy of retirement, 
As a book, Miss Bremer'a series of letters 
should have been laid by in some hidden 
repository, and labelled to be published one 
hundred years henee. Its personalities shock 
us by a certain immodesty of exposure to 





* The Homes of the New World; I 


ressions of Ameri- 
Prederika Bremer. Transia 
on. e ee er. 


by Mary Howitt. 
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many cases, of her observations, but we more 
than hesitate at the soundness of her judg- 
ment in giving such details to the world. 
What can be done abroad can be done at 
home. Let us ask what would be thought 
of the gentleman or lady who should 
publish day by day, in the columns of 
an American newspaper, observations of 
individuals, or reflections on character of 
the evening before; who should announce 
to the world the fine sg of Mrs. G., the 
Apollo features of Mr. F., the profundity of 
soul of Mr. B., or the philanthropy of X., 
or any other of those notices so compli- 
mentary to the diseased vanity and weakness 
of the ill-developed, so distasteful to the 
strength of every manly mind? 
Whatever fine qualities Miss Bremer may 
ss as a writer, a discriminating judg- 
ment is not one of them. This obtrusive 
exhibition of individuals wil] cause her book 
to be looked upon with suspicion, even in 
passages where her observation is acute and 
worthy of reliance. If Mr. A. or Mr. B. is 


_earieaturéd by an inspection of him through 


a pair of highly-colored magnifying glasses, 
we may prefer to go to philosophers, and 
writers with heads less readily overthrown,for 
a knowledge of the higher matters of law, 
government, religion and society. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Bremer did 
not adhere to her original intentions, as 
expressed in her preface. “The idea of 
writing letters on America did not occur to 
me until I was about to leave the great land 
of the West, and the feeling became more 
and more strong in me, that what I had 
seen and experienced during these two 

ears’ journeyings was .ot my own pro 

sate ut that T had a duty to Rielle 
regarded it. 1 had, it is trae, a presentiment 
from the first, that the great New World 
would supply me with many subjects for 
thought, to be made use of at some future 
time, perhaps even in books—but in what 
manner, in what books, of that I had no 
distinct idea, I confess to you that I went 
about in Ameriea with the thought of me- 
tamorphosing the whole of America in—a 


novel, and you, my friends, into its hero and | 7 


heroines, but that with such subtle delicacy 
that none of you should be able to recog- 
nize either America or yourselves.” 

Outside of Miss Bremer’s cliqueish, ultra- 
sentimental view of things, there is here 
and there some amusing writing, though 





the laugh is as much at the author as with 
her. Can anything be more ludicrous thay 
the simplicity of this discovery of dyspepsia 
and the sublime acquaintance of Miss Bre 
mer with the faet, which she appears to 
have come to America to learn, of the poss- 
bly injurious effects of suppers of meats 
and sweetmeats? The very first pages, 
“To the reader,” introduce us to this fear. 
ful subject—where it is made an apology for 
egotism—* I know,” says this writer, “that 
1 have often erred in this way, and espe. 
cially in the earlier portion of these col- 
lected letters, during a time when illness 
rendered me weak,:and weakness strength. 
ened egotism. If I have allowed this jjj. 
ness to remain too prominent in this portion 
of the letters, there is, however, this excuse 
for it, that it is a wey which is very pre. 
valent in Ameriea, which is caused by the 
climate, the general diet, and mode of life, 
and against which both natives and emi. 
grants cannot be sufficiently cautioned. And 
if I have said too much about this malady 
and its causes, other authors, on the con- 
trary, had said too little. It is the most 
dangerous monster of the New World. In 
extreme eases it leads to the mad-house or 
to death. Happy they who know how to 
avoid it, or who, at the commencement, 
find, as I did, a good physician, who, by the 
united powers of diet and medicine, is able 
to avert the malady before it gains too muck 
ascendency.” 

There is a remedy, however, for this 
terrific malady of the country. Miss Bremer 
met with it at Boston, in the shape of a 
homeopathic physician, of whom we have 
this revelation :— 


A HOMCOPATHIC PRESCRIPTION, 


“I went out among my acquaintance in 
Boston, inquiring atter a homaopathie phy- 
sician. A kind, handsome, elderly lady, Mrs 
U. (the mother of three tall sons), promised to 
send her physician to me. Accordingly, when 
about noon, having returned from a walk, | 
entered my sitting-room, I beheld there a tall 
old gentleman, with a pale and strongly- 
marked countenance, high forehead, bald 
temples, silver-gray hair, and a pair of “~- 
set, blue eyes, full of feeling and fervor. He 
stood there silent and dressed in black, in the 
middle of the room, with the appearance 
almost of a clergyman, and with his penetre- 
ting, earnest eyes riveted upon me. I do not 
know how it was, but it was so, that from the 
first moment I saw him, I felt confidence in 
and affection toward him. I advanced to- 
ward him, took his hand between both mine, 
looked up in his pale, grave countenance, and 
said, ‘Help me!’ Thus helpless, feeble, and 

, had I now for some time felt myself to 
ede me the power, as it were, of a strange 
suffering, which crippled me both in soul and 
body, and alone, too, in a strange land, with- 
out any other support than the powers of my 
own soul and body to sustain me through the 
work which I had undertaken! ‘ 

“He replied in a deep bass voice, speaking 
slowly, as if with di y.—but, ah! my 
child, it seems like vanity in me to say what 
he replied, But let me seem vain for this 
once: he said, ‘ Miss Bremer, no one can have 
read your “ Neighbors” and not wish to help 

ou! And I hope to be able to help you! 

“T wept ; I kissed the thin bony hands which 
I held as I would have kissed those of * 
fatherly benefactor. I felt myself also like * 
child. 

“He gave 
looked like ern ye 
before I went to 


me a little white powder which 


which I was to take 
I took it; slept & 
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,and the next day—ah! what feel- 
ee malady was ix I felt myself as 
fetal’ by spirit-wings; a nameless sen- 
sation of peace and health pervaded my 
whole being. I went out. I did not feel my 
body. I rejoiced in the blueness of heaven, 
in the leaping of the billows. I could see 
that the wail-was beautiful. I had not felt 
thus for a long time, and the certainty that | 
had now a remedy whieh a papper my 

il vi wer and will made me un- 
weskably hs “ I thanked God; and not 
merély for my own sake, but for yours, be- 
cause I am convinced that nothing would suit 

ou and your weakness so well as these airy, 
ight, almost spiritual, and wonderfully effect- 
ive medicines, These little white nothings of 
powders and globules, which taste like nothing, 
look like nothing. aprcate powerfully and 
quickly, often within half or a quarter of an 
hour, And, finally, I of you to make the 
trial of them, if this winter, as is generally 
the case with you in the winter, you find your- 
self out of health, both body and mind. 
Make the trial of them, and throw all other 
medicine out of the window. Pay attention 
also to diet, and that you do not eat anything 
which disagrees with you. My doctor main- 
tains that my disorder proceeds from the 
stomach, and is of the kind very common in 
this country, and which is called dyspepsy. 
He has prescribed for me a very exact diet; 
that I am not to eat fat or greasy meat, nor 
roast meat, nor highly seasoned, no preserves, 
nor many other things. I was for a long time 
obstinate, and insisted upon it that my stomach 
was the best partabout me. 1! have, however, 
since then remarked, to my astonishment, that 
certain food operates upon my condition; 
that, for instanee, I wake in the morning with 
a sensation of misery if I eat preserves in the 
evening; and that, on the contrary, I am 
quite well in the morning when I eat nothing 
sweet or fat in the evening.” 


The style of this is a not unfair 
example of the humor of the book. Cana 
dyspeptic lady be a judge of gastronomy, or 
can we accept as conclusive the judgment 
of such a person upon 


A DINNER AT THE ASTOR. 
“Thursday. Is there in this world anything 
—_ —— mege dismal, more intolera- 
e, more indigestible, more stu ing, more 
unbearable, anything more eaedthetts kill 
both soul and body, than a great dinner at 
New York? For my I do not believe 
there is. People sit down to table at half- 
past five or six o'clock; they are sitting at 
table at nine o clock, sitting and being served 
with the one course after another, with the 
one indigestible dish after another, eating and 
being silent. I have never heard such a 
silence as . these Frome In order not 
to go to sleep, I am i to eat, to eat 
without being hangry, and dishes too, which 
do not agree with me. And all the while I 
feel such an emotion of impatience and wrath 
at this mode of wasting time, and God's good 
gifts, and that in so stupidly wearisome a 
manner, that I am just to fling dish and 
plate on the floor, and repay hospitality by a 
sermon of rebuke, if I only had courage 
— But I am silent, and suffer, and 
mble, and scold in silence. Not quite 
utiful this; but I cannot help it! I was 
pet at one of these great dinners—a 


‘sant weddings, where people also sit three 
boar at table, there are, nevertheless, talk 
and toasts, and gifts for the bride and bride- 

and fiddlers to play in every dish; 
here one has nothing but the meat. And 


the dinners in Denmark! I cannot but think | 
of them, with their few but excellent dishes, | 
and animated, cheerful guests, who merely | 
were sometimes too loud in their zeal for | 
talking, and making themselves heard; the 
wit, the joke, the stories, the toasts, the con- 
versations, that merry, free, lively /aisser aller, 
which distinguishes Danish social life; in| 
truth, it was champagne —champagne for 
soul and body at the entertainments there !— 
the last at which 1 was present in Europe 
before I came hither. But these entertain- 
ments here! they are destined to hell, as | 
Heiberg says, in ‘A Soul after Death,’ and) 
they are called ‘the tiresome.’ And they | 





and life of Heredotus to an edueational or 
an entertaining purpose was made, we be- 
lieve, by the late Mr. Adams, in his adapta- 
tion of the story of Croesus. It is needless 
to say that the ingenious compiler had a 
higher than a mere historical object. It was 
the superintending Providence, guiding and 
shaping and mastering hearts and things, 
that he wished to exhibit; and scarcely 
eould he have found a path of life more 
awfully marked by the finger of God than 
the Lydian monarch presented. The career 
of Croesus is the drama of history. 
Following the instructive episode of Mr. 


onght to be introduced into the Litany. On| Adams came the pleasing little stories of 
this occasion, however, fortune was kind to| Mr. Moberley, told in a lower key, with 


me, and placed by my side the interesting | sjighter elaboration, yet not wanting in 


clergyman, Dr. Hawks, who, during dinner, | yaried interest. There is no attempt at 


explained to me, with his beautiful voice, and | 





in his lucid and excellent manner, his ideas 
regarding the remains in Central America, and 
his hypothesis of the union of the two econti- 
nents of America and Asia in a very remote 
age. It was interesting to hear him, and in- 
teresting would it be to me to see and 
hear more of this man, whose character and 
manner attract me. He also is among those 
who have invited me to his house and home, 
but whose invitation I am obliged to decline, 
and in this case I feel that it is a renunciation 
and loss. 

“As he led me from the dinner table, I 
proposed to him to preach against such din- 
ners. But he shook bis head, and said, with 
a smile, ‘Not against dinners, Miss Bremer.’ 

“Gentlemen, even the best of them, are 
decidedly too fond of eating. 

“When at night 1 went home with Anne 
Lynch, the air was delicious, and the walk | 
through this night air and in the quiet streets 
—the causeways here are broad, and as 
smooth as a house-floor—very agreeable. The 
starry heavens —God’s town—stood with 
streets and groups of glittering dwellings in 
quiet grandeur ard silence above us. And 
here, in that quiet, starlight night, Anne 
Lynch unfolded all her soul 10 me, and I saw 
an earnest and profound depth, bright with 
stars, such as I scareely expeeted in this gay 
being, who, butterfly-like, flutters through the 
life of society as in ite proper element. I 
had always thought her uncommonly agree- 
able, had admired the ability with which she, 
without affluence, and who, alone, by her 
talents and personal endowments, had made 
for herself and for her estimable mother an 
independence, and by which she had become 
the gathering-point for the rig and the 
most cultivated society of New York, who 
assembled onee a week in her drawing-room. 
I had admired also her inoffensive wit, her 
child-like gayety and good humor, and espe- 
cially liked # certain expression in her eye, as 
if it w.re seeking for something, ‘something 
a long, long way off, even in her apparently 
dissipated, worldly life. In a word, I had 
liked her, had a deep interest in her; now I 
loved her. She is one of the birds of Para- 
dise which skims over the world without 
soiling its wings with ite dust. Anne Lynch, 
with her individuality, and her position in 
society, is one of the peculiar figures of the 
New World.” 

We have given the passage, sequel, and 
all, as a specimen of Miss Bremer’s style 
and frequent subject-matter. In our next we 
shall look at some of the better aspects of 
these volumes. 





BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS.® 
~ {From the London Times.] 


Tue first attempt to turn the simple truth 
* By J.E. Bode, M.A., late Student of Christchurch. 





translation. The tale is related in such 


| language as the historian himseif is thought 


likely to have employed, if he had been 
cradled in our English tongue. Dr. Arnold 
said that if he had to translate Heredotus, 
he should reject our modern style of com- 
position, as being absurdly unsuitable, and 
try to render his meaning into the ruder 
hrases in which Commines has been clothed. 

e trace a family likeness between the his- 
torian and the chronicler. Heredotus has 
not,” indeed, the fruitfulness of narrative 
which we see in Froissart, nor the reflective 
analysis of character that interests us in 
Commines; but in a certain trustfulness of 
ear and homeliness of voice they agree. 
“Tl carry a Frenchman,” exclaimed Johnson 
over his breakfast in the island of Inch- 
kenneth, “to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and I'll 
tell him—* By our Jaw you may walk half 
round the church, but if you walk round 
the whole you will be punished capitally,’— 
and he will believe me at once. Now, no 
Englishman would readily swallow such a 
thing; he would go and inquire of some- 
body else.” We are not sure that Heredo- 
tus would have been staggered by the 
limitation of his walk. 

With Mr. Adams and Mr. Moberly we 
are now to couple the name of Mr. Bode, 
who, in the small book before us, selects 
some striking passages from the historian, 
and clothes them in a poetical dress. So 
early as the year 1841, he informs us that 
the idea oceurred to him, suggested by a 
recent perusal of old English and Scottish 
ballads. The sound of Mr. Lockhart’s 
Spanish trumpet quickened the enterprise, 
of which seventeen ballads are the fruit. 
The author's general plan has been to dra- 
mutize the story where it appeared desirable 
—to bring out the moral in some cases more 
vividly—and occasionally to enlarge on some 
incident which appeared capable of being 
thus rendered more interesting. A subject 
more fitting than Herodotus for this artisti- 
cal treatment could not easily have been 
chosen. Events that have actually happened 
are the properest themes for poetry. The 
finest eclogue of Virgil, the best ode of 
Horace, and the sublimest episode of Dante, 
are built upon truth. Bavon calls poetry 
feigned history; but no fancy can create 
more marvellous things than experience re- 
members. It only gives magnitude by the 
transparency of the medium through which 
it shows them. Take, for instance, the 
sufferings of Ugolino. The horrors of the 
famished Florentine were real, snd Dante 
was not a maker, but a recorder, when he 
spoke of the prisoner watching in the hope 
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dungeon more closely barred; of the faces 
of his children seen in the glimmer of the 
morning sun; of the terrible silence of 
banger; and of the frantic father calling his 
children by their names three days after 
they were dead. If imaging, as a great 
master of the art considered it, be the light 
and the life of poetry, that part of it must 
surely be the best which transfers upon the 

e in the liveliest shapes and colors the 
doings and the scenery of the world. Such 
picturesque stories are the painted landscapes, 
as the plainer narratives are the maps of 
history. 

In our view, therefore, the early poet 
Gower, the most learned and far-reading 
scholar of his age, had some excuse for men- 
tioning Herodotus, not as an historian, but 
as a systematizer of metrical art. The 
spirit of the criticism is just if its utterance 
be discordant, for Herodotus had, in a very 
abundant fulness, the attributes of the 
poetical mind. Warton could only reckon 
up, in the whole circle of the world’s litera- 
ture, thirteen writers who enjoyed the har- 
monious union of imagination, understanding, 
and memory. At the head of the list he 
puts Herodotus, The apparatus of verse, 
of course, is wanting; and yet we affirm 
the Father of History to be, in some sense, 
a poet, and at least singularly susceptible of 
poetical treatment. In no writer will you 
find so many examples of what we may call 
the try of situation. Each story is in 
iteelf a scene of a drama,—sublime, descrip- 
tive, gray or even humorous. Need we 
specify the dolphins flashing out of the sea 
to bear away Arion with his harp and sing- 
ing robes, which has the wild fantasy of 
Fouquet ’—the builder of the King’s trea- 
sure-house, who taught his sons to cut off 
lumps of gold by turning a loose stone set 
upon a pivot, which is an Arabian Night in 
its machinery !—the glory and overthrow of 
Creesus, which aweg us with its tragic 
shade?—or the striggle at Thermopylae, 
which breathes the flame of Pindar? 

We find a felicitous truth in Cicero’s 
comparison of the history to the waters of 
a still river. There is no tide in it, but over 
a smooth, glassy surface, with the deep green 
of overhanging trees steeped in it, we seem 
to float by the ever coerens pictures on 
either bank. When will such a panorama 
be seen again? We agree with Mr. Cole- 
ridge that Heredotus displays as little “sub- 
jectivity ” as Homer, delighting only “in the 
great fancied epic of events,” and narrating 
them without impressing himself upon the 
legend. And this is a most engaging eharm. 
With none of the stern rich ows in 
which Tacitus buries his disastrous faces, 
and perfectly destitute of the self-reflection 
of 'Thueydides, we nevertheless like him the 
better for all these wants. 

What figures, in all the warmth and dig- 
nity of life, breathe and move before us,— 
the Persian in his coat of many colors, the 
Assyrian with his iron club, the Bactrian 
Archers, the flowing robes of Arabia, the 
swarth Ethiopian savage in his plume of 
mariage Sg, agouti sl Fe 
purple yin rong 0 e 
eo st and the band of Mats B flaming 
in their golden harness, with the long train 
of sumptuous retainers, carriages and camels 
—who does not remember them in their 
picturesque confusion ? 

The march of Xerxes from Sardis looks 
like a procession of Tintoretto, as we gaze 








upon the car of Jupiter, drawn by eight 
white horses, and followed by the king in 
his chariot, preceded by the noblest warriors 
of Persia trailing their spears, all glittering 
with pomegranates of gold. Nor are darker 
scenes wanting to soften the brighter shows 
with their shade. And all these things are 
told with a melody and a flow which are 
inexpressibly captivating, and authorize the 
bold panegyrie upon the history, that it is a 
poem in full song without music. 

It is evident that a style like that of 
Herodotus offers remarkable opportunites to 
a poetical transcriber; the simplicity is never 
sordid or naked. “"Tis one thing,” said 
Pope, in reference to Homer, “ to be dressed 
up, and another not to he dressed at all.” 
The quiet dignity of the Greek seems to 
satisfy the taste; and Mr. Bode has been 
often happy in preserving it. To some 
readers, it is possible, as he fears, that the 
gentleness and repose of the stories may 
seem tame; but we are sure that he is right 
in hoping that “the pathos is often so exqui- 
site, and the simplicity so engaging,” as to 
lend to the ballads some interest even for 
the general reader. We like them all; but 
commend particularly that sweet story of 
“Cleobis and Biton,’ which is familiar to 
many of our readers. The mother of the 
youths was the priestess of Juno, and on a 
certain high festival the herdsmen had ne- 
glected to bring the oxen in time to draw 
her to the temple. The affectionate sons 
take the place of the cattle, and drag the 
ear in triumph. The delighted mother im- 
plores the goddess to bestow on her chil- 
dren the best gift. The prayer is answered, 
A soft sleep steals over the eyes of the 
young men, and sinking placidly to the 
ground, without 2 pang or a sigh, their 
spirits pass into Elysium. The story is 
simply and pleasingly told-by Mr. Bode, and 
is peculiarly suited to the ballad form. 
“Croesus on the Pyre” is in a higher mood, 
but is excelled, we think, by “The Egyptian 
King taken captive by Cambyses,” a little 
tale of much pathos, and appropriately 
named after Wordsworth, “The Grief too 
Deep for Tears,” the exact expression in 
Heredotus being, “too great for one to 
weep at.” We prefer, however, to make our 
extracts from the ballad on “ Thermopyle,” 
which is the most spirited in the volume, 
and occasionally reminds us of the ballads 
admired by Walter Scott, in which he heard 
the martial strain with which a pibroch com- 
mences. The.author says :— 

“A few details have been invented, the 
principal of which are the following. It is 
not stated by Herodotus that the Trachinians 
remonstrated with Leonidas on his vain at- 
tempt to resist the army of Xerxes. The 
Cissian cha of cavalry, under Tithsus 
(who is named as one of the three generals of 
the cavalry), is also an invention of the 
author. The action of Xerxes in starting 
from his seat (which Herodotus introduces 
with an ‘it is said’), has been transferred 
from the first to the second day. The idea of 
Xerxes watching the sunrise, and his libation 
being offered to the Sun-god, is borrowed 
from Mr. Mitford :— 

“The morn shone out on Persia’s host, 

The white tents glimmered fair ; 

It shone on Grecia’s sea-beat post, 

And still the Greeks were there. 
‘Now by my sires!’ the monarch cried, 
it hore slaves shortens must a 

t Media charge, and Cissia’s pri 

And bring yon Greeks to —. 
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‘Mine,’ cried Tithzeus, ‘ mine alone, 
The destined praise to bring, 

To kneel before their master’s throne, 
Yon Spartans and their king! 


*Mount, Cissians, mount! 
ealls ; 
Is not your boast to lave 
Your steeds ‘neath Susa’s royal walls, 
In cool Choaspe’s wave!’ 


‘With that the Cissian horsemen dashed 
The narrow to gain; 

Oft on the rock their horse-hoofs flashed, 
E’en as they crossed the plain. 


All ealmly by the water's edge 
The Grecian vanguard stoou, 
And on this side the —_ ledge, 

On that the ocean flood. 
Right gaily to the narrow pass 
e turbaned horsemen ride ; 


They stirred each blade of scant 
pon the dark hill’s side. oii 


The King has marked his horsemen ride, 
He marked them ride amain 

Between the mountains and the tide ; 
Why come they not again? 


There is a little road of stone 
Kissing the ocean’s lip ; 

A single wain might pass alone 
Along that stony strip. 


You might have deemed that mount and tide 
Had there conspired to be 

A barrier ’gainst the invader’s pride, 
A frontier of the free. 


All in that grim unyielding wa 
Bristled the spearmen’s wood ; 
And turbaned Cissia’s horsemen gay 
Are weltering in their blood! 
Spurred on by Fear’s despotic goad 
(Half-sister she to Fame), 
Clattering along that stony road, 
By twos and threes they came. 


Staggering beneath that dreary ledge 
ey strove their steeds to check, 
Where the fell spearmen’s iron hedge 
Knotted the narrow neck. 


But now upon that pass of fear 
The Median squ 8 swee 

Where Jeans the dark roek forth to hear 
The challenge of the deep. 


For chargers’ hoofs yon plain is rough, 
Slippery the stony strand, 

But Media’s cornel spears are tough, 

Grasped in a strong right hand. 


Right gallantly that generous band 
oe the fockp cleft ; 
The dark rock frowns on the right hand ; 
The cold sea on the left. 


But there twixt sea and rocky wall 
The S spears they met ; 
And Media’s bravest reel and fall, 
Caught in that bloody net. 
Sudden and soft, o’er sea and land, 
The summer night. comes down ; 
And hope is on the lonely strand, 
Terror in Trachis town. 
The summer night is in its 
wire ph roe forth to 8. 
New joy to Sparta’s iots brave, 
New fury to the Wing. 
Now, gallant Persians, charge once more, 
They ne’er will stand your shock ; . 
Your spears that should have drunk their 


Were wasted on the rock. 

Once more the King’s best troops advance 
*T wixt Trachis and the main; 

And redder grows the Grecian lance, 
And thicker lie the slain. 


your monarch 
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surely as the ebbing tide 
sae upon the shure, 
So surely when one Persian died 


Trooped forth « thousand more. 


surely as the rock’s dark side 
Astinge back the ocean flood, 
The Grecian lance unmoved is dyed 
In Persia’s noblest blood. 


Thrice sprang 





While the King is in this perplexity, and 
knows not what conduct to pursue, there 
comes suddenly one Ephialtes, a Melian, and 
asks an audience, for he has news to give of 
a path leading over the mountain to Ther- 
mopyla ; doubtless, he hopes that mo- 
ney shall be given to him. Gladly is he wel- 
comed, and with the earliest shades of even- 
ing the expedition sets forth by a circuitous 
route which led them to the rear of the Gre- 


cian camp. The same path was pointed out 
to Dr. Clarke, and it is still by the in- 
habitants of the country, Marching all 


night, at the dawn of day the Persians found 
themselves at the summit, where a thousand 
Phocians guarded the pass; but, unable to 
sustain the blinding storm of arrows, they 
retreated up the mountain, while the Per- 
sians descended rapidly on the opposite side. 
We now give back the pen to Mr. Bode :— 


“Before his host at break of day 
The mighty monarch stood, 
Ere yet the sun’s ascending ray 
Had gilt the Malian flood. 


To see the worshipped orb come forth 
In suppliant guise he stands; 
A golden eup of priceless worth 
Is gleaming in his hands. 
He watched the darting sunbeams bright 
Light up the ocean round, 
Then to the God who gave the light 
He poured it on the ground. 


‘Three hours ere noon our spearmen stout 
Will line the southern shore ; 

Three hours ere noon your troops lead out 
And charge the Greeks once more.’” 


But the end isin view. The betrayer and 
the enemy are coming near; the Greeks re- 
tire into the narrowest part of the pass, post- 
ing themselves, “ all except the Thebans, on 
a hill which is at the entrance of the Straits, 
and where a lion of stone has been erected 
in honor of Leonidas.” 


“*Now close once more, make one last stand, 
And, if your swords should fail, 
Have at them with the strong right hand, 
Have at them tooth and nail!’ 


With broken brands, with fists, with teeth, 
They played their d 
And every weapon found a sheath 
Deep in some Persian heart. 
There is a fierce unflinching glare 
In every Spartan’s eye ; 
And like a lion in his lair, 
They rend men ere they die. 


bers: spears, and stones, and swords, and 
ain, 
All mounded o’er they lie, 
So thickly fell that ly rain 
They searce could see them die. 
Thrust through and through with countless 
They press that deadly sod ; 


They were, I ween, the stoutest hearts 
eer went. back to God. 





Seek yonder pass by the cold sea, 
Where Pyle’s walls are steep ; 

For there lie Sparta’s Hundreds Three, 
Sleeping a glorious sleep! 

Search every land beneath the sky, 
Tell every nation’s name ; 

For there the true Three Hundred lie, 
Reaping an endless fame ! 

And some have well that lesson read, 
And learnt their sword to draw, 

Hopeless, except their blood to shed 

or glory and for law! 

Take, take the style of glory, 
And grave their names on high; 

For some have fought to conquer, 
But these have fought to die.” 


Dryden, in one of his admirable prefaces, 





alludes to the struggle at Thermopyle, and | 
the remark upon it by Longinus, who, while | 
he thinks it incredible that men could defend | 
themselves with their nails and teeth against | 
an armed multiiude, or be really buried under 
darts and arrows, yet acknowledges a certain 
robability in the figure, “ because the byper- 
le seems not to have been made for the sake 
of the description, but rather to have been 
produced from the occasion.” But it should be 
remembered that it is not truth, but likeness 
to truth, which verbal deseription conveys. 
The grasp of a Spartan on a Persian would 
seareely be fainter than that of Roderick on 
Fitz-James, which, we are assured, 


——_—— His frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel.” 


And the burial under the storm of weapons 
is in the very spirit of ballad-song. There 
is a still more daring thought in Gray’s frag- 
ment on Prince Owen’s exploits against the 
Danish fleet on the coast of Anglesea. The 
battle was fought in some part of the Frith 
of Menai, and the slaughter, we are informed, 
was so great that, 
“Checked by the torrent tide of blood, 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood.” 


Mr. Bode reminds us of the fidelity with 
which he has followed the narrative, and 
even the language of the original; his “ob- 
ject being rather to exhibit the jewel of He- 
rodotus than to encumber it with any elabo- 
rate setting of his own.” We think that he 
has succeeded in his effort, and has enabled 
us to view the combat with something of the 
interest of lookers on. The careful keeping 
of several slight circumstances in the scenery 
and the combatants helped him in the pic- 
ture: such are the long, dark hair of the 
Spartans, the scanty grass, the clatter of 
horses up the stony pass, &c. But we 
think that the author lost sight of one poeti- 
cal incident, which might 1 va been most 
happily introduced, The Persians, under the 
command of Hydarnes, marched all night, 
and, climbing the mountain in the dawn of day, 
are hidden from the guard by the thick groves 
of oaks, but are discovered by the tramp- 
ling of the leaves sounding clearly upon the 
still air... The, leaf vention under the sol- 
diers’ feet is quite Homeric. One other pic- 
turesque opportunity, which has been over- 
looked, may be suggested. By the fountain 
where the Spartans dressed their hair Dr. 
Clarke found an enormous = evi- 
dently of very great age; and if the plane- 
tree which Pausanias saw was 1,300 years 
old, the one at Thermopyle might be an im- 
mediate descendant of that which sheltered 
the Spartans. 

These local features are of the highest 





interest. Lord Byron tells us that the plain 
of Marathon was offered to him at the mode- 
rate price of £900. We wonder what Ther- 
mopyle would fetch? Herodotus was but 
a child of four years old when the battle was 
fought; but the scene of it, as of Platza, he 
afterwards visited, and is supposed to have 
obtained the names of the great Three Hun- 
dred. The reader of this ballad will be 
pleased by referring to Sophocles’ fine play, 
the Trachinic, of which the scenery is copied 
from the same neighborhood. The rocky 
roads, the cresting oaks and pines, and the 
rich mountain lights of Thessaly—all are 
there. And these poetical names remind us 
that the Pass of 'Thermopyle was once fa- 
miliar to readers of English verse, and the 
story of it quite the book of the season. 
About 116 years ago appeared a poem whieh 
took London by storm, and, crossing the 
channel to Dublin, caused the Dean to ask 
a question of Mr. Pope. Fielding wrote it 
up, Chatham talked of it, and some of the 
go-ahead critics of the time decreed that 
the hours of Milton’s reign were numbered. 
The poem was Leonidas, the scene was 
Thermopylae, the author was Glover. The 
glory of the work was short as it was bril- 
liant. The flame of the rocket died in the 
dark ; and the inquiry of Swift, “Who is 
this Mr. Glover who writ Leonidas, which 
is reprinting here, and hath great vogue ?” 
would puzzle, we apprehend, many accom- 
plished visitors to the Hibernian exhibition, 
But the book is worth reading; Campbell 
admired the purity of its sentiments, and 
the classical hue of its imagery; while 
Southey saw in its very nakedness a sort of 
Spartan severity that commands respect. 
But not even for Heredotus have we any 
more space. We have shown, or rather we 
have introduced Mr. Bode to show for him- 
self, with how much animation he can copy 
these stirring and opera legends of the 
olden time. He has wisely abstained from 
imitating the antique idioms and tones of 
our early minstrelsy. The rust on the 
medal increases its value, but spots look idle 
on coins fresh from the Mint. We hope 
that the author will keep his harp in tune. 
Dr. Maginn only did enough to indicate the 
capacity of Homeric ballads. Might not 
the Odyssey furnish a series of most engag- 
ing subjects? We can think of no picture 
gallery of the pen so romantic in its groups, 
so variegated in costume, or so rich in color. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
Education and University Reform. By Sir 
William Hamilton. (Harpers.)—A collec- 
tion of the papers from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, by the distinguished Professor of 
Logie and Metaphysics, in eee Uni- 
versity. It contains, under the three divisions 
of Philosophy, Literature, and Education, 
the author’s metaphysical expositions, his Es- 
say on Logic; a close examination into the 
authorship of the Epistole obscurorum viro- 
rum; a paper on “the Revolutions of Medi- 
cine, in reference to Cullen,” with a series of 
seven elaborate papers on the questions of 
University Reform, which involve the discus- 
sion of the general theory and practice of 
Education, including-a view of the Study of 
Mathematics, as an Exercise of Mind, in 
which the learned writer differs from the po- 
sition of Whewell, and admirably. lays down 
the distinction between a liberal and a special 
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system of instruction. The style of Hamilton 
is formal and exact, and a t service has 
been done the public by w wing these 
scholastic rs from the more casua! pages 
of a periodiea!, and placing them in a shape 
better caleulated to challenge the attention 
and ge the study to which their intrinsic 

ualities entitle them. The publication of 
Sheu abpeenda hen no means one of the least 
services that the Review has rendered the 
world. The spirit in which they should be 
read, in reference to American education, is 
happily exhibited in an article on the English 
edition of this work, which appears in the 
last Southern Quarterly, from the pen of 
Prof. G, F. Holmes of Virginia, 


Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 
pee od the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
} as illustrative of G . By Sir 
Charles Lyell.—An American reprint by the 
Messrs. Appleton, from the new and entirely 
revised ninth London Edition. It is a re- 
production of the entire work, following 
the numerous maps and i!lustrations, and is 
the most useful as it is the best written ex- 
position of its subject. The present work 
treats Geology as a living science, comprising 
“an investigation of the permanent effects of 
causes now in action, which may serve as re- 
cords to after ages of the present condition of 
the Globe and its Inhabitants.” This, with 
the uniform publication, the Manual of Ele- 
mentary Geology, which treats of the Ancient 
Cha of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
completes the view of the subject. In the 
study of the two the author thinks the pre- 
sent work should be the first read. 


English Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
‘ury. By Charles D. Cleveland. (E. C. & 
J. Biddle.)—A new edition, with the addition 
of twenty-seven new authors, including Car- 
lyle, Landor, the Hares, and other important 


omissions of the previous volume, among 
which, however, the absence of Thackeray 


and Dickens is to be tted. The plan of 
the book is similar to the brief notices and 
extracts given by Chambers’ Encyclopedia of 
English Literature, and its use as a school- 
book is that of a well selected and instruc- 
tive “ reader.” 

A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farqu- 

ar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth edi- 
tion, revised and adapted to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, by a Protestant of said church. 
(Phila.: E. H. Butles & Co.)\—We have ex- 
— a reprint of this work for some time. 

he reputation of its author as a learned 
divine, a laborious, enterprising, and self- 
sacrifwing parish priest, and in the rarest 
character of all as a prominent, and yet judi- 
cious theologian in an era of fierce contro- 
versy, all entitle the productions of his 
to respect. That such a reception 
not withheld from the nt volume 
by the English public is iently shown 
by the words “sixth edition” on the title 
page.. As it possesses equal value to Ame- 
rican churchmen from the similarity of their 
ecclesiastical affairs in all but state connec- 
tion with those of England, the reprint is a 
welcome one. Such information as is requi- 
site to adapt the work to our local require- 
ments has added by an American cler- 
gyman, 


Readings for a Month, Preparatory to Con- 
oes: 


Jirmation : — from the works of 
writers of the Early and of the English Church 


(Appleton & Co).—A small volume of admi- 





rable devotional selections from St. A 

Jeremy Taylor, and other great and holy men 
of the early period of the Christian Church, 
and of the Refoamrtion. These extracts are 
accompanied by Seripture texts, and prayers, 
with brief suggestions on their various topics 
from the pen of the compiler. 


The Daughter at School. By Rev. John 
Todd,D.D, (Northampton: Hopman, Bridg- 
man & Co.)—A volume of good advice to 
boarding-school girls, on the proper employ- 
ment of time, the best mode of study, of self- 
conduct, of selection in reading, the use of the 
pen, the care and development of mind, body, 
and soul. It is written ina lively, colloquial 
style, well interspersed and fortified with 
amusing anecdote. A good feature for a good, 
strong, or an apt illustration, will often, like a 

overb, fix an impression more permanently 
in the mind than a page of moralizing. 

A Birth-day Book for Boys and Girls. 
(Northampton: Hopkins, Bridgman & Co.) 
—A pleasant little juvenile miscellany of 
prose and verse, story and sermon, fact and 
fiction, with neatly executed woodcuts. 

God with Men; or, Footprints of Provi- 
dential Leaders. By Samuel Osgood. (Bos. 
ton: Crosby, Nicholls & Co.)—This volume 
contains a series of sketches of the prominent 
personages of the Old and New Testament. 
They were prepared for the benefit of the 

oung persons of the author’s con tion 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York,and 
are now issued in a book to do a like good 
service to a latger class. Controversial points 
have been avoided in their preparation, the 
comments introduced bearing chiefly on the 
individual duties and requirements of the 
reader. 

Anatomy of the Nervous System of Rana 
Pipiens. By Jeffries Wyman, MD. (Wash- 
ington City. Smithsonian Institution.)— 
A purely scientifie treatise, on a branch of 
comparative anatomy, very appropriately 
sketched by the Smithsonian Institution for 
publication. This very minute and elaborate 
investigation by Dr. Wyman, of the nervous 
system of a frog, will not, of course, be ap- 
preciated by the popular judgment, whatever 
may be its value in the opinion of the scien- 
tific. The naturalist and physiologist will 
appreciate as it merits, this valuable contri- 
bution to comparative anatomy. 


The Bizarre of J. M. Church, whose dis- 
play of contributors makes so goodly a show 
in his new prospectus, is at the same time one 
of the most select and spirited weekly publi- 
cations in the country. It is spicy with the 
topics of the day, and seasoned with the attic 

t dug out of past times. The contributed 
matter is uniformly good, and the editorial 
gentlemanlike, and to the point. Philadel- 
phia should cherish such an enterprise, and 
set the country at large a good example to fol- 


low. 





READINGS BY A MAN IN YEARS. 
NO. 1. 
THE TURKS. 

“I witt put down as many instances as I 
recollect, in which the Turks not only differ 
from, but are exactly contrary to ourselves, 
They turn in their toes; they mount on the 
right side of the horse; they put their 
guests into a room first, and out of it last ; 
= adres hea poe pet 

y, 0 ; 
they think beheading disgraceful, in com- 
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parison with strangling; they cut the ha; 
from the head, and leave it on the i 
they invite with the hand by throwing i, 
backwards, not drawing it toward them. 
their mourning habit is whité."—gir J), 


Hobhouses’s Travels in Albania, &c. 


A later traveller, Mr. Levinge, as quoted 
in the Dublin University Magazine, notices 
these distinctions, still more minutely 


“They abhor the hat; but uncovering th. 
head, which with us is an expression of 
seaport is considered by them direspectful 
and indecent : no offence is given by keeping 
on a hat in a mosque, but shoes must be 
left at the threshold: the slipper, and not 
the turban, is removed in token of respect. 
The Turks turn in their toes; they write 
from right to left; they mount on the right 
side of the horse; they follow their guests 
into a room, and precede them on leavins 
it; the left hand is the place of honor; they 
do the honors of the table by serving them. 
selves first; they are great smokers and 
coffee-drinkers ; they take the wall, and walk 
hastily in token of respect; they beckon by 
throwing back the hand, instead of throwing 
it towards them ; they eut the hair from the 
head; they remove it from the body, but 
leave it on the chin; they sleep in their 
clothes; they look upon beheading asa more 
disgraceful punishment than strangling ; they 
deem our short and close dresses indecent, 
our shaven chins a mark of effeminacy and 
servitude ; they resent an inquiry after their 
wives as an insult; they commence their 
wooden houses at the top, and the upper 
apartments are frequently finished before 
the lower ones are sient in; they eschew 
pork as an abomination ; they regard danc- 
ing as a theatrical performance, only to be 
looked at, and not mingled in, except by 
slaves; lastly, their mourning habit is white; 
their sacred color, green; their Sabbath-day 
is Friday; and interment follows immedi- 
ately on death.” 


The crowning difference, however, is, that 
in diplomatic matters, the ‘Turks use great 
frankness, 

“To give you an idea (says Lord Colling- 
wood in one of his letters to his lady, dated 
August, 1807) of the Turkisk style of letters 
to the Russians, the Captain Pasha begins 
one to the Admiral Siniairn, by telling hin— 
‘After proper inquiries for your health, we 
must observe to you, in a friendly way, what 

ourself must know, that to lie is forbidden 

y all religions. Your friend should not 
receive a falsehood from you, nor can he be 
a friend who would offer one.’ 

“In a sort of battle they have had, the 
Turks accused the Russians of something 
contrary to the received law of nations, which 
the Russians denied to be the case, and the 
Turks tell him in return, that his religion 
forbids him to lie.” 

DUNG BEETLES. 

“On a soft, road (says Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his ‘Second Visit to the United 
States’) in Virginia, we saw a great many 
of the ball-rolling beetles (Atouchus volvens), 
which resemble in form the Scarabcus 
sacer of Egypt. They were all busily en- 
gaged in pushing along round balls of dung, 
n the centre* o 


some of which we ers ~ 
egg, and in others a parr ° 
beetles was (were) sortase «4 each globu- 


* Printed “ center,” a la Harper. 
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up a gentle 
reached a soft part of 
of them to excavate a 
soon entirely disa under- 
heaving up the earth until it cracked 
opened a to allow his com- 
to push the ball of dung into it. 
round mass immediately began to sink, 

and ina few minutes was out of sight.” 


Sir Charles ought to have been informed 
that a quarter of a century previous to his 
visit, these remarkable animals had bec 
compared by an eminent American naturalist 
to the ish Reviewers, who, in those days, 
were so distinguished by their abuse of this 
country, particularly Gi ord, Dean, Treland, 
and id omne genus. In an address delivered 
in 1821, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
at Union College, Dr. Samuel Latham Mitch- 
ill thus illustrated the similarity of their 
employment :— 

“The _ destiny of this people dis- 
regards the misrepresentations of the igno- 
rant, the perversions of the prejudiced, and 
the ecalumnies of the curious. Let one 
foreign dunee abuse us in his book, ahd 
another applaud it in reviews. They do us 
no harm: they but prove their own lowness 
and insignificaney. So have I seen two 
sturdy beetles in a path, boring the ground 
and stealing manure. They roll with pe- 
culiar tact,one pushing and the other pulling 
their new-made ball, which is precious above 
all things to them. The observer, though 
he could crush the vermin with his foot, 
permits them to live, proud and happy in 
their filthy employment.” 

I am told by those who heard the speaker, 
that the simultaneous imitation of the ac- 
tions of the beetles with his fingers, while 
addressing the audience, was inimitable. 

WOMAN. 

Who was the author of these noble lines ? 
She ne'er, with treacherous kiss, her Saviour 

stan 

Nor he denied him with unholy tongue : 
She, when apostles shrank, could danger 

ve; 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 

Stannard Barratt 


~s to riety nell ad- 
Barratt,” 


lines 

Guy Zep 

Sor enerre te 
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THE FRANKFORT NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF 


1849, 
“Nothing (says the Dublin Review) 
could be more 


¢ than some of the ob- 
ections ig apr Nobility by several 

rt dep who did not even belong 
to the extreme revolutio party. Thus 
the celebrated scholar, Taob Grimm, who, 
by his profound researches on the middle 
ages, ought to have spoken better concern- 


“Von” was a preposttion without an ablative 


case! Another said that the nobles 
pretended that thelr a was of a finer tex- 
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ture, but the physiologists did not concur in 
this opinion.” 


NICHOLAS VANSITTART (LORD BEXLEY.) - 


It was on this individual that Sir Heary 
Parnell wrote the following epitaph :— 

“Here lies the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansit- 
tart, once Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
patronised Bible Societies, built churches, en- 
couraged savings’ banks, and supported lot- 
teries.”—Atheneum, 1849, p. 1054. 

REVIEW OF INCHIQUINS LETTERS IN THE 
QUARTERLY. 
R, Sourney to G. C. Beprorp. 
 Kesurcy, June 24th, 1815, 

“ Did I tell you of the Yankee’s pamphlet, 
to abuse me for an article in the Quarterly, 
which I did not write, and (between our- 
selves) would not have written? He talks 
of my getting drunk with my sack. One 
especial (and just) cause of anger is the ex- 
pression that ‘ Washington, we believe, was 
an honest man;’ and I am reviled for this in 
America, when I was consternating the Lord 
Chamberlain by —. of Washington 
with respect in a New Year’s ode.” —Life 
and Correspondence, 4; 118. 

BRITISH TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 
R. Sourney to Jonn Rickman, 
“ January 1, 1818. 

“Have you seen Fearon’s Sketches of 
America? It is very amusing to see a man 
who hates all the institutions of his own 
country, compelled to own that everything is 
worse in America, and groan while he makes 
the confession ; too honest to conceal the 
truth, and yet bringing it up as if it were got 
at by means of emetic tartar, sorely against 
his stomach. I wish I were not too busy to 
write a careful review of this book. 

“Did I tell you concerning Morris Birk- 
beck, that he sunk £8000, by a speculation 
in soap,and was Lord Onslow’s tenant, which 
said Lord Onslow indited upon him this epi- 
gram :— 

“Had you ta’en less delight in political writ- 
ing, 
Nor ts vain ulations given scope, 

You'd have paid me your rent,—your time 

better spent— 

And besides—washed your hands of the 


soap. 
—Life and Correspondence, 4; 334. 


THEODORE HOOK. 


At a family mansion in the country, he 
kept on singing and improvising all the even- 
ing and the night. One last song was soli- 
cited, the subject, “Good Night.” Hook 
responded, when, in the midst of the mirth, 
the shutters were thrown open, and the sun 
was seen rising. On the instant, the singer 
paused. A boy stood by his side. In an 
instant, he compared the dawn of his life to 
the morning just begun. Every verse ended 
with “ ook night.” The last one, when the 
light was thus suddenly let in, was :-— 

“ But the sun, see the heavens adorning, 
Diffusing life, pleasure, and light ; 
To thee ’tis the ise of morning, 
baleen Pot us, ‘tis the closing ‘ good 


THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

De Tocqueville designates the Mire Med 
the Mississippi as “the most magnificent 
habitation that God ever designed for men.” 








NEW ENGLAND TIMBER. 


“There is also very good news come of 
four New England ships come home safe to 
Falmouth, with masts for the King, which is 
a reening mighty unexpected, and without 
which (if for nothing else) we must have 
failed next year.”—Pepys’s Diary, 4to edit. : 
1; 488. 


_— 


DR. BLACK AND HIS LECTURES ON CHEMIS- 
TRY. 

“ The reader who has known the pleasures 
of science will forgive me if, at the distance 
of half a century, ! love to linger over these 
recollections, and to dwell on the delight 
which I well remember thrilled me, as we 
heard this illustrious sage detail, after the 
manner I have feebly attempted to portray, 
the steps by which he made his discoveries, 
illustrating them with anecdotes sometimes 
recalled to his mind by the passages of the 
moment, and giving their demonstration by 
performing before us the many experiments 
which had revealed to him first the most im. 
portant secrets of nature. Next to the delight 
of having actually stood by him when his 
victory was gained, we found the exquisite 
gratification of hearing him simply, most 
gracefully, in the most ealm spirit of philoso- 
phy, with the most perfect modesty, recount 
his difficulties, and how they were overcome ; 
open to us the steps by which he had success- 
fully advanced from one part to another of 
his brilliant course ; go over the same ground, 
as it were, in our presence, which he had for 
the first time trod so many long years before ; 
hold up, perhaps, the very instruments he 
had then used, and act over again the same 
part before our eyes which bad laid the deep 
and broad foundations of his imperishable 
renown. Nota little of this extreme interest 
certainly belonged to the accident that he 
had so long survived the period of his suc- 
cess—that we knew there sat in our presence 
the man in his old age, reposing under the 
laurels won in his early youth. But take it 
all together, the effect was such as cannot 
well be conceived. I have heard the great- 
est understandings of the age giving forth 
their efforts in its most eloquent tongues— 
have heard the commanding periods of Pitt’s 
majestic oratory—the vehemence of Fox’s 
burning declamation—have followed the 
close-compacted chain of Grant’s pure rea- 
soning—been carried away by the mingied 
fancy, epigram, and argumentation of Plun- 
kett; but I should, without hesitation, prefer, 
for mere intellectual gratification (though 
aware how much of it is derived from asso- 
ciation), to be once more allowed the privi- 
lege which I in those days enjoyed of being 
present, while the first philosopher of his age 
was the historian of his own discoveries, and 
be an eye witness of those experiments, by 
which he had formerly made them, once 
more performed by his own hands.”—Lord 
Brougham’s Lives of Men cf Literature and 
Science who flourished in the time of George 
IilL. (London.) P. 348. 


LAMARTINE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


“ The fundamental principle of Lamartine’s 
litical philosophy, and which we regard as 

is grand error, and the cause at once of his 
success at the outset and his failure at the 
end, is the principle of the general innocence 
and perfectibility of human nature. It is 
this principle, so directly repugnant to the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, that it 
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may be regarded as literall king the 
‘ banner-cry of hell,’ which ia at the bottom 
of the whole revolutionary maxims, and it is 
so flattering to the hopes, and agreeable to 
the weakness of human nature, that it can 
scarcely ever fail, when brought forward with 
earnestness and enforced by eloquence, to 
captivate the t majority of mankind. 

“The simple answer to all these absurdi- 
ties and errors, productive of such disastrous 
consequences, when reduced into this, is 
this: * The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.’ ‘ There is none that 
doeth good ; no, not one.’”— Blackwood, Au- 
gust, 1849. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD AT CAMBRIDGE. 
A LEGEND OF LADY LEE. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 


From “Autumn Le nd ished for the Ladies’ 
(Hair in Cambridge, by Joba Bartlett) 


In the village churchyard she lies, 
Dust is in her beautitul eyes, 
Nor more she breathes, nor feels, nor stirs ; 
At her feet and at her head 
Lies a slave to attend the dead, 
But their dust is as white as hers. 


Was she a lady of high degree, 
So much in love with the vanity 
And foolish pomp of this world of ours? 
Or was it Christian charity, 
And lowliness and humility, 
The richest and rarest of all dowers? 


Who shall tell us? No one speaks; 
No color shoots into those cheeks, 
Either of anger or of pride, 
At the rude question we have asked ; 
Nor will the mystery be unmasked 
By those who are sleeping at her side. 


Hereafter? And do you think to look 
On the terrible es of that book, 
To find her failings, faults, and errors? 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 
In your own short-comings and: despairs, 
n your own secret sins and terrors! 








LONDON LITBRARY GOSSIP. 
DICKENS —THACKERAY—BULWER. 
{From the Critic, Sept. 15.) 
To the Literary Pilgrim, the city of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer is noted as the death-place of Tom 
Campbell, the Bard of Hope, and of Le Sage, 
the author of “Gil Blas,” over whose pages 
every reader has hung with a lively interest, 
that, in after-life, he was perhaps ashamed 
to have felt for such a scamp. Even at this 
moment, pious reverers of the poetic faculty 
are resuscitating the old proposal, that the 
house where the Bard of Hope breathed his 
last should have on the outside of it, as 
Le Sage’s already has, a tablet commemora- 
tive of that event; why do they not at once 
collect the franes and be done with it? To 
the social observer, Boulogne is chiefly 
known as the resort of middle-class English 
in search of sea-bathing and watering-place 
pleasures, a little more piquant than those 
offered by Margate and by Ramsgate, and, 
above all, as the metropolis of Stagdom, the 
refuge for the destitute who have outrun the 
constable. To the student of contemporary 
polities, Boulogne is impressive on account 
of the sum of £6,000 (150,000 francs), 
which, by an increase of the ociroi on the 
marketable products of the poor Norman 
peasant, its municipality has lately levied, 
wherewith to buy fireworks and erect tri- 
umphal arches in honor of their Imperial 
Majesties Napoleon III. and the Empress Eu- 
génie, who, after all, are not to make their 
appearance there, so that the poor; Norman 
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peasant has been muleted in vain. But to 
the contemporary chronicler of the 
World (which Mr. Grave more particularly 
is), Boulogne is ever-famous, ever-venerabie, 
as the residence, at this moment, of the emi- 
nent Dickens, who, in splendid retirement, 
has just sent forth a pre and dedication 
to his closing numbers of “ Bleak House.” 
Oh, favored Boulogne, happy art thou among 
the towns, didst thou but bath thine own 
good-hap, as alas, thou dost not! 

“ Dedicated,” thus briefly and simply runs 
the fly-leaf of the final numbers of “ Bleak 
House :” —“ Dedicated as a remembrance 
of our friendly union to my companions in the 
Guild of Literature and Art.” How pretty! 
how graceful ! above all, how genial! What 
memories of pleasant provincial dinners, with 
post-prandial oratory; of applauded (and 
very bad) acting; of subsequent nights and 
suppers of the gods—must these simple 
words evoke in the memories of my com- 
panions, from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart., down to “Mr. Augustus Egg.” But 
what has been the result to the members of 
the poor literary class, who, according to Sir 
Edward at Manchester, like Schiller when he 
received a Danish pension, were to abjure 
Radicalism and Socialism, and rally round 
Knebworth and an American copyright? 
The result, good reader? The result is three 
thousand pounds, Mr. W. H. Wills “ respond- 
ing to the toast,” and Mr. Charles Dickens 
dedicating to “my companions.” Would it 
not have better if these gentlemen had 
said frankly that they wanted to enjoy them- 
selves and gratify their vanities a little in the 
provinces? Sir Edward would have writter 
any quantity of dull plays, and they could 
have furnished any quantity of bad acting, 
and the poor provincials would have enjoyed 
both with thanks. Why get up this misera- 
ble cant about the literary class, to end in 
three thousand pounds and Mr. W. H. Wills 
“ responding to the toast?” If Mr. Dickens 
really cares a straw about anybody but him- 
self, he can show it by affixing to their arti- 
cles in “Household Words” the names of 
their respective writers. Immediately people 
would say,“ What a clever fellow that Brown 
is?” “Capital article, Jones’s;” “ First-rate 
writer, Robinson.” And forthwith Paternos- 
ter-row would rush off to engage Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, instead of, as at pre- 
sent, running after dull Lords and worn-out 
washed-out celebrities. If Mr. Dickens will 
not do this, don’t let him pretend an interest 
in literary men, unknown to him or at a dis- 
tance. Charity begins at home, and the 
office of “ Household Words” is the earliest 
sphere in which Mr. Dickens should display 
it; the rest of the literary world can wait, or 
even can do without it. 

The preface to “ Bleak House” contains 
also a touching acknowledgment of the 
efforts of “my good friend Mr. Lewes” to 
throw discredit on that very important inei- 
dent, the death of Krook by “ spontaneous 
combustion.” The incident was one so im- 
portant, and of such vital interest to the hu- 
man race, that “my good friend Lewes” 

don’t you think Mr. Dickens, that, as Lady 
eazle says of principle, “we had better 
leave friendship out of the question?”) 
wrote half-a-dozen letters, to dis ve its 


possibility, in a journal called the Leader, as 
lueus d non, and concerning which a satirical 


young friend has remarked that if its final r 
were changed into a final n, the title would 
be then much more than now appropriate to 
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the contents. Six letters on the death o 





Literary | Krook, in a journal ealling itself the Leau.. 


whieh was to have put down Toryism ana 
Christianity for ever, as well as +m we 
Thames on fire. Mr. Grave hastens to ox. 
lain (lest there should be six letters in the 
on the hen, that he uses the ex.’ 
pression “set on fire” not ch 
mieally, but metaphorically. Water, oy 
well aware, is composed of oxygen, the great 
commas wares and of hydrogen, a 
high! inflam e ; but it cannot in it. 
self be set on fire; nor will he seek shelter 
under the circumstance that as the Thames 
(my Lord Palmerston not having yet taken 
it in haod) contains a quantity of * fatty ” 
and other matters, it might be capable of 
combustion. No! he scorns such a subter. 
fuge, and adheres to his metaphor. But why 
should “my good friend Mr. Lewes” confine 
his objections to poor Krook’s spontaneous 
combustion, and not range in search of phy. 
siologically-impossible deaths through the 
whole range of contemporary fiction? No. 
thing, for instance, is more common in novels 
than to die of a “ broken heart,” why not six 
letters to prove the physical and physiologi- 
cal impossibility of breaking a heart?) What 
a crowd of unscientific toxicological deceases 
in the Lucretia of Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt. 
ton, Bart.; could not the Leader ex the 
absurdity of some of them! Por. Mr. 
Grave’s past, he firmly believes in the possi- 
bility of spontaneous combustion, so far at 
least as literary uetions are concerned. 
“ My good fri Mr. Lewes” long ago an- 
nounced, for instance, a life of Goethe, which 
also (and still metaphorically) was to have 
set the Thames on fire. The manuscript of 
it was once in existence ;/ but now it has dis. 
appeared entirely from public view. “My 
good friend Mr. Lewes” did not burn it hin- 
self Oh dear no! Its own fiery brilliancy 
consumed it; it was the victim of spontane- 
ous self-combustion. Horresco referens ! 
The eminent Thackeray has announced his 
new serial, The Newcomes, as not only to 
commence its welcome appearance at the 
near date of the Ist of next October, but as 
to be edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq,, cla- 
rum et venerabile nomen. The Newcomes, 
moreover, is, according to the advertisements, 
to be illustrated by Richard Doyle, the artis- 
tie genius who used to illustrate Punch, but 
ceased so to do because it sneered at Popery, 
he being a Papist. The eminent Thackeray 
himself is to spend the winter in Paris, where 
so distinguished a writer is sure to meet with 
the warmest social reception. His name, in 
that case, on the door of the chambers in the 
Temple, where Oliver Goldsmith once dwelt, 
will be merely symbolical and associative: 
stat i nominis umbra! The eminent 
man, as is well known, is now a barrister-at- 
law ; he ate his terms at the Middle Temple: 
he ate, I said—rather he professed to eat 
them, for members of that venerable inn of 
court tell you vow erage - 
with disgusted Jo eir humble viands 
upon the table; loudly proclaiming that he 
was about to dine elsewhere and better. 
Shortly he will be, if not already he is, that 
enviable entity, a barrister of six years’ stand- 
ing, eligible to many an honourable post. 
Alas! how employ usefully, and to himself 
honourably, in the service of the state that 
delicate and satiric intellect of bis, whieh 
plays half-mockingly, half-lovingly about the 
physiognomies of men and things. "Tis #0 
abstruse problem, and one whieh hath long 












perplexed exed the present writer. Thackeray is 
not what they call a“ man,” and 
yet, honor to him for it, he was the first of 
our “popular writers” who insisted (in his 
Irish Sketch-Book) on the introduction of the 
useful and industrial element into the educa. 
tion of the higher and middle classes of these 
Latin and Greek-tormented realms. He is 
not a statist, an economist, a publicist, a poli- 
tician, a jurist; you could not make hima 
police magistrate ; how can he serve the 
state? Ihave it. Under the joint superin- 
of the Committee of Council on 
Education and of the Board of Trade, create 
as there is already a department of — 
cal art—create, I say, a de ent o uae 
tical cookery, and put Thackeray ai the head 
of it! Who forgets those papers of ‘Thacke- 
ray’s in Fraser’s Magazine, devoted to a de- 
lightful deseription of the savory and taste- 
ful mysteries of the Parisian kitchen? Who 
forgets the scattered indications throughout 
all his writings of a knowledge of that 
sublime art,—a knowledge which here, as 
everywhere, is power? And who that has 
studied English life but will trace to English 
ignorance of the more refined niceties of 
culinary ion, those faults of coarse- 
ness, of torpor, of melancholy sulkiness, with 
which the English are asprenenes by their 
happier continental neighbors? Forward, 
then, O Mr. Thackeray; leap like another 
Curtius into the gulf which threatens to de- 
vour thy much-loved England. The “great” 
Carlyle seeks to scourge paupers; let it be 
thine to teach all England how to cook and 
to eat. Soyer has just brought out his 
Pantropheon, a history of the aps repre of 
food from the earliest ages to the present 
time; he having (like Mr. Antony Panizzi) 
naturalised himself, shall, as Rignt Honor- 
able Alexis, be Secretary of the Department 
of Practical Cookery, with the Right Hon- 
orable William Makepeace Thackeray for 
President. Even now (according to the 
latest volumes of the Committee of Council 
on Education) the noble art of cookery is 
being taught with Government aid, and un- 
der Government superin to the 
youthful spinsters of Finchley, once celebra- 
ted merely for the bandit-feats of Richard 
Turpin. Let it be thine, throughout the 
length and breadth of merry England, to 
metamorphose, under national auspices, the 
roast into the stew—greater than Henri 
Quatre with his fowl, to introduce a fricassee 
into every pot, to convert the into an 
omelette, and the chop inte acutlet. Quel 
avenir, confus et immense ! 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

the sere-growing autamnal season in the 
genteel society of ; and “ the Pil- 
grims of the Rhine” must go without his 
illustrious society, and reconcile themselves, 
in lieu of it, to that of the eminent Grant. 
Of the eminent better known as 
“Jamie Grant,” who is there that has not 
heard—the Random Recollector, the author 
of tes ene is, and pow the otter 
paper, so gical, so deli- 
cately witty, so gracefully subdued, so sim- 
iis, the world-renowned “ organ” 

of the Licensed Victuallers—the i 


Advertiser! The great Grant is a pilgrim of 
the Rhine, and home daily letters to 


his spousal journal, full of sach glo 
poetry, such profound philosophy, eos 
imagined. Listen to the following, culled 
perenne omen 
“Englishmen who cannot speak in 
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French or German are subject to great incon- 
veniences, from which those who speak eith- 
er of those languages are exempt.” What 
massive wisdom in that so simply-expressed 


generalisation! Or look at this picture of the 
sufferings of the British wanderer in those 
benighted regions, where English is actually 
sacrificed to “French or German,” where 
half-pence and sixpences and half-crowns are 
unknown, and the traveller is lost in a weary 
maze of groschen, kreutzers, and thalers. 
“My only way of settling bills,” writes the 
distinguished man to the sympathising read- 
ers of the Morning Advertiser, “ at hotels, or 

ying for any service rendered to me was 


y taking out of my pocket all (!) the coin I) 
had, and allowing each person to take what 
This”—great and 
profound thinker, ardent generaliser, reflec- 


he pleased (sic in orig). 


tive moralist |—“is not a satisfactory or safe 


way of doing business. The foreigner”— 
the eminent Grant, that is, who, organ of the 
licensed victuallers though he be, is a for- 
— on the Rhine—* thereby places him- 
self at the mercy of any one with whom he 
has any pecuniary dealings!” Ah me! such 
t Grant in his 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, that 
the readers of the Advertiser may be instruct- 
ed: “You see,” he may say, like Philip of 
Macedon, “O, Athenians, what trouble I give 
myself to please you.” Prometheus gnawed 
by the vulture, thirsty Tantalus with the 
water flying from his Jip, Luke wearing an 
iron crown, Damien on his bed of steel— 
what are these figures, these images of 
transcendent suffering and pain, to the atti- 
tude of the eminent North Briton with out- 
stretched hand covered with coins, from which 
the Rhine waiter takes not what he ought, 
but what he may! Lives there the man with 
soul so dead as to refuse the great Grant a 


are the dangers of the 


sympathetic tear? 





MUSIC. 


THE JOLLIEN CONCERTS. 


Tat we are a heterogeneous people, no one 
will attempt to deny, and the fact could no- 
where seem more obvious than in witnessing 
the Jullien concerts. The nightly crowds 
that fill Metropolitan Hall go there with a 
full iation of the nature of the music 
furnished by the great musical tactician who 
is the moving soul of these performances ; 
yet, at the same time, the contrast in musical 
discrimination there displayed is as amusing 
as it is striking. Jullien has come to this 

fall perception of the want of 
the masses, and in the pot-pourri presented 
to his nightly audiences, he has an eye to the 
demands of such a mixed gathering as comes 


country with a 


to pay homage to his merits. 


peaking of ourselves, in a national sense, 
and not incorporated with the foreign element 
that forms so large a portion of our musical 
entertainments, it may be well worth our 
while to inquire, how we stand in regard to 


our true knowl of music. 


The primary element of all musical emo- 
tion is the tact-feeling (termed by the German 
t-gefuhl!). We see it exhibited in 
a ae forms ; it is perceived in the 

1 military music, in the vgen sf 


writers tac 


dance, in 
march, in the bone music, in all the quic 


time of negro melody, and in various species 
of musical invention, where the composition 
is entirely devoid of melodious or modulated 


sound, 


In this grade of music, tones are not con- 
sidered essential to wake the feelings, but the 








tact-emotion must be sustained, and while 
that is done, the music does its part most 
efficiently. Whence this tact-feeling ema- 
nates, it is not our purpose to ask in this 
place, but that it is one of the primary con- 
ditions of musical growth in the mind, and 
that it is this point of esthetical development 
we now occupy as a people, looking into our 
own nationality, could no where be more 
fully manifest than in Metropolitan Hall. 

We have seen the most startling shades of 
contrast in the motley exhibitions and sin- 
gular developments of metropolitan life, but 
scarcely ever at an entertainment intended to 
exalt the soul by the purest productions of 
musical art, have we known such an incon- 
gruity of design on the part of the exhi- 

itor. 

Jullien, certainly, has adroitly arranged his 
plan, and studied with astuteness the cha- 
racter of the people he has come to please ; 
but when we hear the most choice passages 
of Beethoven and Mozart but moderately 
applauded, and the most deafening approba- 
tion bestowed upon the Quadrille, in which 
the most gaudy French coloring is mingled 
with the tact-music of our military bands 
and the negro banjo song, we must seriously 
inquire, how does our national taste stand ?— 
at what point of musical culture have we ar- 
rived ? i we hav> come only so far as to 
appreciate tact-music, the conclusion would 
be that we had but reached the beginning. 

We have other evidences of this, in addi- 
tion to what we have seen at Metropolitan 
Hall. Christy’s Opera-house shows the turn 
taken by the masses. Here the banjo, the 
bones, and the castanet carry the day. The 
whole world flocks thither; and if we are 
tending towards the nationality of an opera, 
it is nowhere discernible but here. Negro 
melody is purely national among us, and 
forms as striking a feature of original com- 
position as does the negro dialogue in library 
fiction. 

We have never observed greater disparities 
in musical perception among our countrymen 
than in the Jullien concerts. Mdlle. Zerr’s 
singing falls upon the ear as the pure Ger- 
man melody always does, sombre, rich, and 
beautiful, with no gaudy tints, no evanescent 
hues, 

Here the interminable Italian flourish is 
not heard, but the soul speaks from its 
depths, and the response comes from every 
heart. 

Who has ever heard Herr Koenig’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s expressive Adelaide 
on the cornet-a-piston, but would wish to 
hear it again and again?’ Whether this con- 
ception of the great master, as he should em- 
phatically be termed, be interpreted by the 
human voice or by the significant instrument 
80 ” pares by Herr Koenig, is immaterial, 
provided the true expression of soul is sent 
forth, and the eloquence is delivered by mo- 
dulated sound, either of voice or wind in- 
strument. Among the recent inventions of 
musical composition, we have “ songs without 
words,” showing that words can be dispensed 
with ; and in the performance of Koenig, we 
see also how well even the human voice can 
be represented. 

In the Adelaide of Beethoven, the most 
profound emotion swells out from the depths 
of a musical soul. In its instrumental per- 
formance it belongs to that grade of compo- 
sition in which words might most aptly be 
suggested by the composition, instead of the 
latter receiving its design from a written text. 

In this cursory notice we cannot speak of 
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all of Jullien’s selections, but that which 
cannot fail to attract even the uninitiated, and 
which certainly does call forth the encores of 
even the mass, is the masterly exhibition of 
the Mollenhauers. 

That a single virtuoso should arrive at the 
perfection of a single Mollenhauer, would 
form no remarkable phenomenon; but who 
can withhold his admiration of the unity of 
expression and the identity of thought sent 
forth from the strings of those two instru- 
ments? They hold their whole vast andi- 
ence in breathless silence, and when those 
final vanishing tones die away upon the ear, 
they are earnestly and beseechingly called 
for yet once more. And who calls for the 
repetition? We hope, for the credit of our 
fellow-countrymen, that all do, even down to 
the very ones who applaud the Quadrilles! 

J. H. 





THE FiNE ARTS. 


Messrs. Gouri. & Co. have just issued a 
large and splendid line engraving from the 
celebrated picture by Leutze of Washington 
erossing the Delaware. The work, it will be 
remembered, was announced at the time of 
the exhibition of the icture, and numerous 
subscriptions secured for it. The subscribers 
cannot but feel highly pleased with the exe- 
eution of the plate. It is of a size sufficient 
to display all the details of the picture, when 
framed and hung on the wall, and conse- 
quently is admirably adapted for parlor deco- 
ration. The original picture is so widely and 
favorably known, that the engraving cannot 
fail of a wide circulation, or of producing, 
like the _, Painting. a rich harvest of “golden 
opinions” for the liberal and enterprizing 
publishers. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 


— Who that ever sat upon a bench of the 
“Old Park” pit, but has a kindly remembrance 
of Mr, Charles Bass, ong of the old school, who 
understand their author, and know not only 
how to give finish, but substance to their perso- 
nations? Rove as he will, the public man, 
whether he be statesman, author, or actor, 
must periodically report himself in New York, |” 
and accordingly we have Mr. Bass—after an 
absence, west, south, and sou’-west, of several 

ears—with us once again. How many would 
it delight to see Mr. Bass’s capital outline by 
the footlights once again | 


— An art-item to be chronicled is the re-| * 


uewal of the Sessions of the New York Sketch | of 
Club, which, under the presidency of saulgter: <a 
Jones, flourishes in faney and festivity with 
equal success. At the last meeting given by | eam 
ex-president Cafferty, at the rooms of Messrs, 
Cafferty, Blondell & Brush, several sketches 
¢ merit (subject, “ Liberty”) were prosore 
hes delivered, songs sung, and a proposi- 
lon of importance discussed, of which we 
shall have something to say hereafter ; as it 
concerns the interest of art at large. 


— Having enjoyed “all to ourselves” a 
ivate and ined view of “a Panorama of 
ew York,” 
Dallas (for Mr. 
another success for those gentlemen. The 
capital eye for selection in such pictures, the 
broad and startling effects—New York, in 
iact, with a strong and bright light upon it, 
in many of its characteristic seenes, is there: 
the Bay, the Battery, Broadway, the Crystal 
Palace, cc., be, A great treat for the country 
folks, who are to have the firat view of it, 
Ng mn at Springfield, Mass., this week. 
Rogers, who has a happy knack at lectu- 

mae accompanies the picture. 


ee Messrs. Kyle & 
Ball), we have only to record | December 


BOOKS ON 


TRACTS, COLLECTIONS OF 


ALL IN FINE 


CHOICE PRIVATE LIBRARY 
oF 


AMERICA, 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, STATE HISTORIES, RARE HISTORICAL 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS; 


And Books of all classes relating to the United States, British and Spanish America, the W 
Indies, the Arctic and Pacific Regions, &e., ce. =n 


CONDITION, 


TO BE SOLD BY 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


At the Trade Sale-Rooms, No. 13 Park Row, 


November 21st, 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 


22nd, and 23d. 





Ga” Catalogues R14 gbove Valuable Library sre now 
Cheers street; Mr, H. H. Moore, 27 


Vey ag ht er 7 ee 


178 Fulton street; who will also te to 
ote ans, who ae ute orders purchase for 


ng, and will be issued at an earl 
eas the ‘Auctioneer, or Mr. 0. B Narn oon 
change, Hanover t; Mr. —* 
ntlemen 





NEW BOOKS. 


Pith toner DIFFICULTY OF INFIDELITY ; 


Haw’s celebrated Treatise Mo. 
RN INVIDELITY : ta'which te added» Catalee 


all the Books on the Evidence of Revealed 


onto. 3 Tarron's MENTS OF, THO OF THOUGHT T..75 cents. 
Li BI mY. 1.50. T 
PRR log Me. LACON. by satire WRU AL OF 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
W. GOWANS, 
08 4t 178 Fulton street. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Secretary's Office, Albany, 
August 18, 1853. 
TO THE SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
Sim: Notice is a hereby ve eyed at the General Election 
to be held i Heh on n the esday as the 
first Monday of f November next, the following officers are 
to be elected, to 
A Secretar, + aie in - tas Place of 


aie “General-in th in the © place of Swe naa rhe 
fate Measure -in bsg | vlad of Maier 
ner, in thenines John © Ma 


a 77 Prison Inspector, in illiam 


nio Judges of the Court of Appeal: 
of Charles 2 Saat rc eae 


eeborn G. a 
the Court of Appeals, in the place of Charles 


nton. 
All whose terms of service will ex re ne 


which wile ye. Saas on ae yy te; of ean 
sirict in the place of John W. ae 
xpire on the last day of 
ou Seunte Diatricts. in in the places Witim Me MeMar- 


ira ae 3 af flies on yy fast 


COUNTY OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY. 
RE the places of 


gh Be Soar of, Copemen ions, in meget 
in the of N. 
Aaron "House, i ¢ place 
wiper aoyeaat 


HENRY &. RANDALL, 


Secretary of State. 
i paatehed » pursuant to Ot ee 


in such case ary of State and the redulrements 
JOHN ORSER, 


Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
public newspapers in the county will pubtish the 





nation o 
A 





In five quarto, printed on large t: 


of the Statute | paper, 





vol. 1. . 6, title 3, artic! 
Statutes, chap. 6, & articte 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY 
HENRY F. ANNERS, 
SEPTEMBER, 1853. 
tee y OF FRIENDSHIP, 18mo., for 1854, 
REMEMBER ME, 18mo., for 1854. $1.50. 
HYACINTH, 18mo., for 1854, $1. 
FLORAL FORGET ME NOT, 18mo., for 
1854. $1.50. 
THE CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Jeep by Bie Copa, Adapted to Schools and Pri- 


ocls 2t, 





SCOTT'S COMMENTARY. 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW EDITION OF 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. 


= white 
paper, neatly bound in sheep or 


The tal excellency of poo and eae 


teenstere obviating the chief 
ern apnotators have advanced 
nguished 


Heme. author of “The 
a hy 


4 eae the high et 
aes 


cae 


together with the 
and substantial 


auagitien, wil fay h she 


will be made known upon ve application to the pub: 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
old 8 
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PULAR a ‘EXT-BOOKS, 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, By 


Fane ani tame den cca 


and Fr 


‘OE ABRIDGED, and adapted 
= ORAL SCENOE ~y ~~. by the author. 
Thirty-fifth thousand. 50 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Francis Wayland, D.D. Twenty-fifth thousand. 
$1.26. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY pom ee and 
adapted gue the use an." en oss mies by the au- 


thor. elfth 

Boksin st of the ne eges ant higher S Schools cy oe 

out the Union, and appro 

PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Tilus- 

trated by forty plates, with selections from the notes of 

Dr. Paxton, and additional notes, origing! and selected, 
with av of scien Edited by John 
Ware, M.D. . $1.25. 


PRINCIPLES | OF gga touching the 
Structure, Di stribution, and Natural 
Guns. 2 Of 7. of Animals, living and ex- 
unet a Saenevene Part L. Comps al x ao Eee 

eoauen Ss Augustus A. Gould. Revised 


by koa RS ark 
THE EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Com- 


hy ts Relat) to th 
Te ee a ce 
from no a a Cc. Cc, Felton With llustra- 
tions. 12mo, 
autor meee aiet ie" the re eograh ghical weareh paces: fe ag 


ry. Faith, Science, 30oT in a word, Ge- 
i ee to juction of the 
er review. Sometimes we feel as if we were 
treatise on the exact sciences ; at others, it 
Now it reads like hi his- 

. It will find read- 

ed.—Chris- 





THE ELEMENTS OF wich gumerous ada ned 


By JR, Loouis: Profs emerous igs 


and 1 Geology 
in Waterville College, Mait genet Chem og 


tte Sieh Be reer he ret oe 
in e men a oO 
science, it is surpassed work before oe 
A - n public. In ~ X ootnee we o belleve the 


ur. The wor will 
hi gi li re Hf ye Ey = 
e 

fe, ond os me “y " nted with ite 

and principles with the least consumption of time 

and_ labor. every - among our 

yn and put e justness of 

0 reperke nt and experience. 
ay the Now York Recorder. 


5 = and Bri ng he of North America, with 
of the Shp Recta Plate 
HALL'S GEOLOGICAL CHART; Giving an 


ya saan with an actual ection Poe aaerc an the Pacibe 


of Albany. Mounted, $9 
eran a roves of 6.0. 
of New An 
ames oe nas Dose szane sate 
Teenie 


Gig Recretary of of 
A KEY 10 GEOLOGICAL CHART. “ 
Prof. James Hall. 18mo. 2% cents, 


ro mane CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 
to the 








FRANKENSTEIN Ss 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA 
Will very soon leave the City. 





EXHIBITED AT 


HOPE CHAPEL, 


No. 718 BROADWAY, 
Every afternoon at 3 o'clock, every evening at 7% o'clock. 
Admission 50 cents; Children, 12% cents. 


N.B. ae. or parties of three persons, $1.25 ; of 
four, $1.50; of six, $2; of ten, $3. Excursion parties 
from a distance, 25 cents each person. 


See descri ~ahg pamphlet at the door, principal hotels, 
and music eres . 1 
° 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
4 MOST MIRACULOUS S CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 





Extract rom Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 
St. phy Street, eta dated May 15th, 1351. y 
™, Professor Hi 


Ly the age canal “ik my wife (who is now 61), caught 
= violent cold, w ed in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have sy more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were ——* and for months 
together she was deprived entirely of rest and sleep. 
Every remed that medical men advised ee tried, but 
without her health suffered a gowerely ent the state 
of her legs was terrible. Thad read your Adver- 
ments, and advised her to or oon ur Pilke and Oint- 
ment; and as a last resource, after every other remedy 
proved useless, she + to do so. She com- 
menced six wfeche © 





(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON bad fy OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
Copy of a Pn rom Mr. William _Abbs, Builder of 
Eas Oo Ovens, rie Rusheliffe, near Hwideryield, 
ated May 31st, 1851. 


site 
—I suffered for a a parted of thirty years from a bad 
he a of two or three different accidents at Gas 
ie accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course te a variety of medical gavice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg be am- 
ted, yet, in ition to that opinion, your Pills and 
Bintment as my had 1 at with sed it would credit th 
pt es: e 
+ — soe Septet a wan WILLIA ey ae 
The truth erified by . 
P. England, Chemist I 1B 3 Market Btreet Fi Huddersfield. 
A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 


rom Mr. Frederick .* “ont of 
pS A er de dated December 13th, 1850. 


H . 
To Professor ty wife had cities dineaiitel 








rivalled medicine, I Seed again use your 
and Ointment, and 


lis 
therefore 
and fortunate enete? Tarek te sleet hen t 
month a perfect cure w pes oe and the benefit that 

other f my have derived from 
their use is really astonish ing. lI now strongly recom- 
mend them frie: 





Pills used 4 Oe te Ginteent'in 
me most of A oe 

Bed bettats, = 

Burns, 

















aay a 

7 AS 

each, | Wholesale by e - 

by Messrs. A. B. le 

see ert reere eos te wing Os ene 
crete Sa, Beate eg 





disorder are 





Will be issued immediatety, 
TALPA; 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 





THE CHILD’S 
Pictorial History of England, 


From the earliest pericd to the present time. 
BY MISS CORNER. 


1st American from the 13th London edition. 18mo. 201 
pages. Price 38 cents. With Questions to each 
Chapter, adapted to Schools and Family Use. 


A Juvenile Historss of Eng! land has long been needed 
in our Primar The following reviews, from a 
great number, vit ane for themselves :— 


Miss Corner’s is an mma Historian for the School 
Room.—London Spectator 


i is written with iain and simplicity —London 
a8, 


Miss Corner writes intelligently and fluently.— London 
Magusine, 

The Beaut - ! Composition throughout the yritings at 
Miss Corner is singular and fascinating.—London S 


This meritorious work is written in a very easy ‘ia 


agreeable style.—London Times. 


HENRY F. ANNERS, 


48 North Fourth st., PHILADELPHIA. 
_ 015 2t 


NO MEDICINE IN T HE HOUSE! 


To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBs, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES, 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABL E REMEDY 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi. 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses”—by the grateful ex- 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and_the official and professional statements of 
persons in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
has been before the public not yet three years, and only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet. it Pee already become a 8 » and 
throughout the tern market it is im the great- 
estdemand. We Sere bot as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
ed ane for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 
ANIMALS 


HORSES AND OTHER 


it is likewise 
“w ABYSS USBLB! ion ts. Dine 
“We asure in recommending ‘ 
MUSTANG LINIMENT to all our fiends a MaexT: 
tome as the Ais roe we wt: ever used for SORES, 
BR ISES. SP n HORS 


8, or GALLS i ES. We have 
used it calisabed, pad always efiectanlly. Some of v4 


men have also it for severe Bruises and Sore: 

well as for Rheumatic. ns, and they all won nets 
magic—we can only 7B incebey we have entirely a! bandoned 

the use oft any oy one 
5. M. HEWITT, 
PARAS ait co. 
Foreman for + DOLLEN- VIRGIL, soo 

\h WELLS. FARGO 4 00's? 

Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 


Principal 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
804 Broapway, New Yor. 
A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 


WILL PUBLISH 
ON THE FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER, 


joo tr 





THE 
CRUISE or tue NORTH STAR; 


oR, 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXCURSION MADE BY MR. 
VANDERBILT'S PARTY 
In Steam r Voyage to England, Russia, 
ee pala, Italy, Mala, Tuskes Madewe Be. 
"a Rev. John 0. Choules, D.D. 
With elegant Mustrations. 
Boston, Yet. &. 
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RARE, VALUABLE, AND 


STANDARD WORKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED, AND FOR SALE BY 


EVANS & 


697 


BRITTAN, 


BROADWAY. 





SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEEN. Iilustrated with $2 plates. 3 


vols, 4to., old calf, clean copy, $15. London, 1751. 


WORKS OF HORATIO WALPOLE, Earl of Oxford. 


pistes, portraits, &c, 6 vols. 4to. Russia, gilt edges. Splendid copy. 30. 


ADDISON (JOSEPH). WORKS. Plates, &e. 
Russia, $25. Barkeville, Birmingham, 1761. 


4vols., 4to. 


CHESTERFIELD (EARL). LETTERS. Portrait. 2 vols. 


4to. London, 1784. 


HORNE (WM.). WORKS. Comprising the “ Every-Day 


Book,” “ Year Book,” and “ Table-Book.” Being a complete Encycl ia of 

the Popular pspusements, Sports, Ceremonies, Manners, Customs, Events 

of Pog and Present Times. [Illustrated by numerous engra 4 vols. 
.. halfcalf, extra, $13,50. Cloth, $9. 


MILTON (JOHN). WORKS. Prose and Poetical. Pick- 


ering’s magnificent Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $15; calf calf, extra, $30; 
calf, antique, $33. 


BRANDE (LT. CHARLES). JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE 


TO PERU; A Possege across the Cordillera of the Andes, and a Journey across 
the Pampas. Plates, 8vo., half, extra, $1.75. London, 1 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. Vompelaingy the most im- 


Bir Jokn Biographical Contents of the Works of Gender, Choron, Dr. Burney. 

r John Hawkins, and others. Together with upwards of one hundred Ori- 

na Memoirs, olive. and a Ba Susmary of the History of usic. 2vols. 8vo., calf, $4. 
ndon, 


DODSLEY’S SELECT COLLECTION OF OLD PLAYS. 


New edition, with additional Notes and Corrections, A late Isaac Reed 
Osteria - Gilchrist and the Editor. 12 vols. 8vo., fine ¢ copy, half calf, gilt 


mdon, 1825. 
GOODALL (WALTER): Examination of the Letters said 
to be writte Gacen of Bgote, to James Earl of Bothwell, showing by 
eats a Rarer Ran ferme airaie Biseee 


CLARENDON (EARL OF). HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 
LION, AND LIFE OF. 6 vols., 4to,, calf extra, #35. Oxford, 1817. 


CLARENDON (EARL OF). HISTORY OF THE RE- 


BELLION. Together with an Bm iy = View of the Affairs of Ireland. we 
Notes, by Bishop Warburton. 7 vols., large 8vo., calf extra, $30. Oxford, 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). . History of the Earth and Ani- 


ted Nature. Tlustrated with plates. With correstean and additions, 
Wane trie tet ae ah tae 





Miscellaneous Works of. With an Account 
of his Life and Writings. 4 vols., 8vo., half calf, #8. London, 1820. 


THORESBY (RALPH), DIARY OF, 1677, 1724, and 


pete ts Sree to him. 4 vols., 8vo., half calf, #8. Leadon, 





HUME, SMOLLETT, AND HUGHES. _ HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 117 vols, 8v04 calf extra, $5. London, 1348, 


Valpy’s Edition. Plates. 
Calf extra, #85. Londe2. 


HUME AND SMOLLETT. HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 
Valpy'sedition. Plates. 18 vols., halfealf. $16.60; cloth, $10.50, 





21 vols, 12mo, 


HUME AND SMOLLETT. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
vols., 8vo., half calf, clean copy, $20. London, 1823. 


COBBETT. SELECTIONS FROM COBBETT’S POLITI- 


CAL WORKS. Being a comp lete abrid t of the 100 volumes which com. 
the Histories of “Poreupine,” and “ Weekly Political Register.” With 
otes, historical and explanatory. By John M. and James tt. 9 vols, 
8vo., half calf extra, #10. ates: 


SHAKSPEARE (WM.) THE PICTORIAL EDITION. 
| Sac Knight. In 8 vyols., royal 8vo. London. A Subscriber's Copy. 


13 





COMPLETE WORKS. From the Text of 


Pe, correc ped ‘eupies left by the late George Steevens and Edmund Malone. 
ith a History of the é, and a Life 
F.8.A. A new edition, in § vols., octavo, 


PLAYS AND POEMS. With a Life, Glos 


sorial Notes and Index; with He eatrations. AS. VY: AM. In 15 
vols., 12mo., cloth, gilt. London, #15. os —_ 


KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION. 
vols, 12mo., full calf, illustrated. $15. London, 1851. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by Wn. 
Hazlitt. In5 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $8.75. London, 1853, 


COMPLETE WORKS OF. By Samuel 
Foe Bs eodanaast Eartey Theatre . Mlustrated by T. H. Nicholson. In 


WORKS OF, The Text regulated by the 
by T Payne Collier, Hq. iy Sieltrescl are 4. “ow York, 18s. - 


WORKS OF. | Published by Boydell, in 
1 vol., folio morocco, illustrated. $25. London 


RICHARDSON (SAMUEL). CLARISSA, or the History 
of a Young Lady. 8 volumes, 12mo., half calf, $6.50, London, 1810. 


SHELLEY (PERCY BYSS Pa re Edited by 
Mrs, Shelley. In 3 volumes, 12mo, full . London, 1858, 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS; with Prefaces Historical and Bio- 
EB Sinch AN RASNE "Ele Bt anoernh te ot he Re 


Another Copy, ‘in 38 volumes, full calf. $38. 








In 12 

















SWIFT (JONATHAN) WORKS OF. Baited by John 
Nichols. In 24 volumes, 12mo. $20. Kendon, 2008, 


Another 


calf. Edited by John Ha 


COLLEGE LIFE; a Series of 
ward Bradley, R.A. 1 volume, quarto, 





y, in 24 volumes, octavo, full 
$16. London, 1765. 


Original Etchings. By Ei 


THE GERMAN THEATRE. | Translated a. by Benjamin 
Thompson, In 6 volumes, 12mo. half calf. 6. London, 1811 


THE BRITISH THEATRE. With Bi and Cri- 


$30. London, 


mi 





tical Remarks. By Mrs. Inchbaid. In 25 volumes, 12 
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EVANS & BRITTAN’S 


LIST OF 


VALUABLE 


STANDARD WORKS, 


( Continued.) 





THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, AND GUARDIAN. With 
Notes, by Alexander Chalmers. In 14 volumes, octavo, full calf, $28. London, 


STERNE (LAWRENCE), THE WORKS OF. In 10 
youmes, Ds old calf; with a Life of the Author, written by himself. $10. 


BUTLER (SAMUEL). GENUINE REMAINS IN VERSE 


Fo with Notes by R. Thyer. In 2 volumes, octavo, old calf, $3. Lon- 
on, 





HUDIBRAS. With Notes, by the Rev. T. 
R. Nash, D.D. A new edition, illustrated. 2 volumes, octavo, cloth, #5. Lon- 


BRYDGES (SIR BOER TON). RESTITUTA ; or Titles, 
Extracts, and Characters of Old Books in Eng Literature Revived. In 4 
volumes octavo, half calf. $12.50. London, 181 


SOTHEBY (WM). THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY OF 


—, Trantated into Enaiih verse. Illustrated by Flaxman. In 4 volumes, 


EGAN (PIERCE). BOXIANA; or Sketches of y eT 


A Champlonaip ot the of the renowned B ton and Slack, to 


ribb. In octavo, half calf, $16. London, 


WHITE (HENRY KIRKE), REMAINS OF. WITH 
LIFE : by Robert Southey. In 2 volumes, half calf, $4.50. London, 1811. 


MOORE (THOMAS). LIFE OF SHERIDAN. In 2 vols., 
octavo, half calf, $5. London, 1825. 


DIBDIN (THOS. FROGNALL). REMINISCENCES OF 
4 LITERARY LIFE. In 2 volumes octavo, half calf, antique, $9. London, 

JOHNSON (Dr. Samuel) WORKS OF. Edited by Arthur 
Murphy. In 17 volumes octavo, full calf. $28. London, 1806. 

THE yer MISCELLANY ; 
Beoree, 
Pull 

BYRON 


octavo. 


SMOLLETT. 


or, a Collection of 


Tracts, as well in manuscript 
found in L' ite Ratertaining Pamenicte snd Tract, ; in 12 volumes octavo, 


{Lord) COMPLETE WORKS OF. In 10 vols. 


calf, fine edition ; $30. London, 1819. 


obias, M.D.) WORKS OF. Edited by Robt. 
volumes, octavo, half calf. $15. Edinburgh, 1800. 


= a CHRONICLES OF FABYAN, reprinted from Pyn- 
oR eAition of 1510.with o Plorrrbiga} end Laverery Prete by Sir Henry El 


LAVATER (J ates vg bs ar) ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
Tranaiahed th containing 418 engravings, in four volumes, 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA ; or, Biogra- 
Pach Caper Qernchged Ceya! Prtatn and clang: sepa Naciine 
— TRANSLATIONS OF THE GREEK AND 


oe ea re eT 
ee uthus, Anacreon, 
> and Cooke’s sin 
Moschth and caren fall rae Ov sti i 


THE BRITSH DRAMA. Comprehending. th the best Plays 
in the English L : in pt hang a ofa” rare 


LIFE OF. BENVENUTO CELLINI, a Florentine Artist. 
Translated by Thomas Nugent. Two vols octavo, old calf. $2.50. London, 1771. 
WEBER (Henry 


METRICAL ROMANCES OF THE 
ith, and 10 


turies. In 3 volumes octavo, half moroceo, $5.50. Edin- 





_KLOPSTOCK. 








WRIGHT (Thomas) L*TERATURE AND SUPERSTI- 


tions of England in the Middle Ages. In two volumes octavo, cloth. 64.50. 


ndon, 1 
DODSLEY’S (J.) COLLECTION OF OLD POEMS. In 
six volumes, 12mo., old calf, $3. London, 1775. 
CERVANTES. PERSILES AND SIGISMUNDA. In two 


volumes old calf (from the Library of Sir Walter Scott). $3.50. Dublin, 1742. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SULLY. 
12mo., old calf. $6. London, 1763. 


POPE (Alexander) THE WORKS OF. In nine volumes, 


complete. with his last corrections and additions, published by Mr. Warburton. 
occasional Notes, $6.50. London, 175 


In six vols. 


ROBERTSON (William, D.D.). WORKS OF. With an 


Account of the Life and wating of the Author, by Dugsld Stewart, F.R.S. In 
six volumes, octavo, full calf, $20. London, 1851. 


COLLIER (J. Payne). THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


Dramatic Poetry, to the time of Shoks are, and Annals of the Stage to the 
Restoration. In 3 volumes octavo ; calf antique. $7.50. London, 1840. 


KNIGHT (Charles) HALF HOURS WITH BEST AU- 
THORS. In four volumes, 12mo., full calf, gilt. $10. London. 


THE MESSIAH, Translated 
German. In three volumes, 12mo., full calf. $4.50. London, 1769. 


ROUSSEAU (J. J.) CEuvres Completes avec des Notes 


Historiques, par G. Petilain. In eight volumes, octavo, full caif. $15. Paris, 1839. 


WRAXHALL (Sir N. W.) Historical and Posthumous 


Memoirs of his Own Time. ‘In 7 volumes octavo, full calf. $22. London, 1836. 


BURNET (Gilbert, D.D.) History of the Reformation of 


the Church of England ; a new Edition, with numerous Notes, and putiched 
with ane -four Portraits. In two volumes, royal octavo, full calf, gilt. $14 
London, 


from the 


BURNET (Gilbert, D.D.) History of His Own Times, from 
the Restoratior of King Charles the Second, to on aty of Peace at Utrecht ; 


a new Edition, with Historical and Biographi cal and embellished with 
fifty-one portraits, T London, 1850, 


SCOTT (Sir Walter), COMPLETE WORKS, in 100 vols., 
12mo. full calf, se at 5 4 forty-eight volumes ; the Prose Works, 
y raed oy em Poetical Works, in 12 volumes; Life, in 10 volumes ; and Anec- 
dotes, in Qvolumes. Price, $150. Best Library Edition, Edinburgh, 1852. 


SCOTT (Sir Walter) COMPLETE WORKS, 100 volumes, 
as above ; half calf, marble edges, and gilt backs. $130. 


wo volumes royal octavo. $14. 


CARLYLE (Thomas) COMPLETE WORKS, in 15 volumes, 
octavo, half calf, gilt; best London edition. $50. London, 1850. 


Do. do. do. 15 vols., cloth. 


THE BRITISH POETS (Aldine Edition), in 53 volumes, 
full calf, gilt, $100, London, 1852; Pickering. 


ELLIS (Henry.) Collection of Original Letters illustrative 
Royal Le from 
of ish Histers, inpinting numerous Royal Letters, Autographs in the 


Museum, aT other collections ; complete in three 
Sone Eleven volumes octavo, full calf, gilt; fine copy. $30. London, 1825, 


SKELTON (John) POETICAL WORKS, with Notes, 


Account of the Author and his pa Rev. 2 Alexander Dyce; in 
sot. 23 Sbemare, half calf, antique. $7.60. te de 


SMOLLETT Sie M.D.) COMPLETE WORKS OF. 
With Memoir of his Life ond we ings, by Robert Anderson, M.D. In six vols. 
octavo, $15. 

POPE ere — COMPLETE WORKS. With Notes 
ne 


mself and others. To which are added, a a Life of the 
ad eo tok of his Poetical Character and Writings, b i= illiam Roscoe, 
et In eight volumes, octavo, full calf, gilt. $26. London, 1 
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Birket Foster's Beautifully Illustrated English Editions 
OF 


PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 


I. HYPERION: A ROMANCE. 


Illustrated with 100 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made by Brrxer Fogrer, during a recent tour through Germany, Switzerland, Salzburg, and the Tyrol, 
UNDERTAKEN FOR THE EXPRESS PURPOSE OF ILLUSTRATING THIS WORK. 
*,* This—the first Illustrated Edition of Longfellow's celebrated Remance—comes before the public with some claim on its attention. Ind 


Tilustrations, it furnishes the first example of a lengthened tour being expressly undertaken to depict = nature all the varied scenes amid w 
the incidents of his story. And when it is considered that a tour of between twoand three th s—out and home—had to be pe 


ousand m 
local I lustre ti fon am contains ned +h the splepe me was phetched on the ¢ t. aod aA a Repiectiy faithful Sareea of the place described 0 or mentioned, the 


If. VOICES OF THE NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BIRKET FOSTER, JANE E. BENHAM, &c. 


iil, EVANGELINE: A TALE OF ACADIE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BIRKET FOSTER, JANE E. BENHAM, &c. 








ene of the beaut 

h a writer of fiction M4 ne 
this us Purpose, and that every 

book cannot fail to be 
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{ 
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y 
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IV. POEMS. 


INCLUDING THE ABOVE EDITIONS OF “EVANGELINE,” “ VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” &c. 


Bound in one handsome volume, cloth, and morocco antique. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, Pupuisuers, Boston. 





NOW READY. 


A System of Moral Science. 
By L. P. Hickox, D.D., 
Vice President of Union College. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 450. 


Prempé attention will be paid to orders from Colleges, 
niversties, or the Trade, at a liberal d 


ALSO, 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Optics. 
By Isaao W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
. ALSO, 
IN PRE SS, 
An Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. 

By Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Union College. 
SECOND EDITION. 

ALSO, 

IN PRESS, 

AND WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED, 


A New German Grammar. 
By Pror. Exias Petssyer, 
(of Munich), 
Professor of German, Latin, &c., in Union College. 


G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
PUBLISHER. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
sepl0 2mos 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 


HAVE IN PRESS, 
AND WILL PUBLISH AT AN EARLY DAY, 
The works of the Rey. J Cc a, D.D., 
alinioer et the Seotdsh National tional Church, Crown 
BENEDICTIONS ; 
On, Tas Biessep Lirz. 
2. VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
3. SCRIPTURE READINGS 


On tue Boox or Gevesrs anp Exopvs. 


To be followed with other Books of the Old Testament. 
oolh at, 


1. 


The Mention of Pach Ane Ay TEACHERS is re- 
- pectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. COMSTOCK’S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 


(The latter just from the Press), 
Containing all the late spercrement and Discoveriesin 


PROF. ‘mesitis 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these, 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room, 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


OF 
Reading Books, and Speller. 
late Principal of the New York State 


Professor P; ase, 
Normal po said of the system of the author: “ It is 
the b stem fal saw Jor teaching the yirst 


ciples of te eading. 
J. OLNEY’S 
Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and Quarto have been revised ent much im- 
proved by the addition of New Maps, well engraved on 
new pilates. 

DR. BULLIONS’S 


English, Latin, and Greek 


Grammars, 
AND ELEMENTARY OLASSICs. 
are on the same general plan. The 


Stans oS Bair tes cies 


y the Nasu dee coe 


ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
m2] tf No, 4 Cortlandt street, New York 


Wholesale Literary Agency. 
MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLER AND 
PUBLISHER, 


oks, Periodicals and Stadonery 
ezpertepee Hy ng Apotens, 


diopaten, SAS may avail 
panel N and Old English Books regularly 
of New 
supplied, if ; and sample 
carstel, apleptlons. foom_ang Uapettaent of theratoe 


pr meyey Ly Cee in compliance with instruc- 
Lorpon, 142 Strand. my28 eow 8m 
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8. D. ELWOOD & CO,, 


DETROIT, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 
And will publish about the first of October, 
THE 
Text Book of Agriculture, 
Intended for the i of #.y~, & and Colleges in the 


CHARLES Lecturer in th Universi of Michi 
war) fonee itor of the Farmere js hoe! ya 


THE 
SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE BOOK, 
New and revised edition, 


Will be ready on the 15th of September, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
REPORT OF THE RAILROAD CON. 
SPIRACY TRIAL; 


The Peeple of the State en oe. Ape. F. Firca 
and o} ers. 


Also, a revised edition of 
THE LIFE OF LEWIS CASS. 
au20 tf 





NEW BOOKS. 


A MANUAL OF OBSTETRICS. 
Physician anee =a ; Be ylum, Physician 
+O Ballovus Hooltet be. te. 

THE 


PRESCRIBER’S PHARMACOPAIA; 
Containing all the Motivines in the sco thee og 
COP ORE he Oomece: 
ae A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 


with Be 0 U Th States Dispes- 
wale lariat Pi 


By Tuomas F. anda fit 


In Press. 
FULLER 


oN 
RHEU MATIEM, | Rate GOUT, 


VIDAL ON AENEREAL DISEASES, 4 


NELIGAN'S ATLAS 
oF 
CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS. 
With Colored Plates. 


S. 8. & W. WOOD, 
ool a 261 Pearl street 





